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CONTACT 


In order for a producer to obtain the best price for his product, 
he must contact as many competitive buyers as possible, because bet- 
ter prices are obtained where purchasers are assembled and where 
they compete with each other in buying. A PRODUCER WILL CON- 
TACT MORE BUYERS IN A SINGLE DAY AT A CENTRAL MAR- 
KET THAN WILL VISIT HIS HOME RANCH IN A YEAR. 


* 


Only at CENTRAL MARKETS can the producer take advantage of a 
nation-wide demand, insuring a wide outlet and 
better prices for his livestock. 


* 


Think Before You Sell and Plan Now to 


“SHIP TO A CENTRAL MARKET” 
















x¥VACCINES ARE VITAL TO THE M 
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IGHTING disease has long been a part of rais- 
ing livestock. 


Throughout their lifetime, domestic animals 
are subject to various diseases—some deadly, 


Titrs others less serious. 





The battle for survival begins with birth—some- 
times even earlier where infectious abortion is 
involved. 


Besides the numerous bacterial diseases such as 
Blackleg, Pulmonary Edema, Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia, Cholera, Sleeping Sickness, etc., livestock 
44, contends with various parasites, both internal 

} and external. These include intestinal worms, 
| flukes, screw worms, ticks, lice, bots, grubs, etc. 


UMN) EB hy! 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


—and FRANKLIN Provides Latest Weapons for Warfare on Disease. r 


EATSUPPLY OF AMERICA * 













Ranch 
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Occasional impairment or death also occurs 
from dietetic disorders or deficiencies, from wire 
cuts and other injuries, and from the effects of de- 
horning, castrating, exposure, etc. 


For each of these conditions there is either a pre- 
ventative, a treatment, or some product or device 
of proven merit in minimizing losses. 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS offer the last word in 
practical and economical means of avoiding most 
of such livestock losses. 


The FRANKLIN brand is your assurance of de- 
pendable quality. 


At Local Drug Store Agencies. 
Ask today for free 80- page catalog. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


Canadien Dist's,, J. A. DUNNIGAN G CO. Calgery 
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Your planting starts railroad planning! 


OU don’t have to think much about getting your crops to market 
until harvest time comes around — 


For you know that from the day planting began the railroads have 
kept track of the acreage planted, of crop conditions and of marketing 
situations. 


Today this railroad foresight is more than ever important. For today 
wartime demands on cars and locomotives, plus the diversion of ships 
and shortage of rubber, add up to the biggest railroad job in history. 


The problem is even tougher than that. Right now, for instance, an- 
other big crop of winter wheat is being harvested— while a carry-over 
of some 600 million bushels of last year’s wheat leaves but 20% of the 
elevators’ capacity for the new crop’s storage. 


But the railroads have been cooperating with the growers, the State 
and Federal authorities ever since the seed was sown. 


They know, almost to the day, when cars will be needed, and where, 
and how many. And the railroads will see that these cars are assembled 
in advance to pick up and speed to destination all the wheat which can 
be unloaded promptly when it gets there. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LETTERS 


LIKES BELDEN PICTURES 


“I always look forward to receiving 
the PRopucerR and reading the very 
interesting articles. I especially enjoyed 
the article in March by L. H. Tash on 
“Mineral Deficiency Studies in South 
Texas.” I believe there are many areas 
in the range country, as well as in farm- 
ing areas, where there is a critical de- 
ficiency of phosphorus in both soil and 
grass for the best production of live- 
stock. C. J. Belden surely knows how 
to choose his subjects for good western 
scenes, as indicated by the cover pages 
of many issues of your magazine,”— 
Ray C. Roperts, Alameda County, Cal, 


SLEIGHS STORED 


Winter still on in this part of the 
country, with fresh fall of three inches 
of snow today and still coming down, 
Just discarded our sleighs a few days 
ago, but still feeding all stock.—Dan 
CLARK, Fremont County, Ida. 

(This was written in late May.—Ep.) 


EARLY SPRING MOISTURE 


We have had plenty of early spring 
moisture in this section and pasture con- 
ditions are good. This has been an un- 
usually mild winter and stock came 
through in good shape.—WILLIAM BACck- 
FISH, Mercer County, N. D. 


GOOD HAY CROP PROSPECT 


Ranch conditions in western North 
Dakota are good. Ample rain and good 
weather have made the grass and pas- 
tures excellent, with a good prospect 
for a hay crop this summer.—F. D. 
ARNBRUST, Stark County, N. D. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


That is one h— of a picture to put on 
the cover of our magazine. What did the 
sheepmen give you for that?—THOoMAS 
A. Woop, Prairie, Ida. 


DRY WEATHER 


We are having dry weather, with lots 
of wind. Browse is good; cattle are hold- 
ing up well. A very light spring sale 
here—W. E. McLAUGHLIN, Greenlee 
County, Ariz. 


WET WEATHER 


Plenty of rain in this section of Wyo 
ming. Grass was never better for this 
time of year.—E. C. MuLLIN, Weston 
County, Wyo. 
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In connection with the sale of 
livestock at market places there 
is a widespread assumption that 
“the more bidders, the higher 
the price.” That would probably 
be true if bidders had to guess 
at values—but they do not 
guess, and in fact they have 
nothing to do with determining 
values. The housewives who buy 
meat and the manufacturers 
who buy the various by-prod- 
ucts are the ones who determine 
values. There is a “ceiling’’ on 
a steer, or a hog, or a lamb, just 
as truly as if one had been set 
by the United States Price Ad- 
ministrator. 


When a commission man and a 
packer buyer engage in a trad- 
ing transaction they are really 
trying to reach an agreement on 
the grade of the animals under 
consideration. The value of each 
grade is automatically deter- 
mined by the prices which the 


_ ANNIVERSARY 


How Many Bids! 


consumers have shown they will 
pay for products of that partic- 
ular grade. 


At most market places there are 
numerous bidders and the com- 
petition for livestock is keen. 
But there is no special merit in 
mere numbers of bids. A bidder 
who does not come close to the 
“ceiling” merely wastes his 
time, while on the other hand 
bids over the “ceiling” can be 
justified only when there is rea- 
son to believe that the loss thus 
involved would be less than the 
loss that would result from cur- 
tailment of operations. 


At any time, one bid at the 
“ceiling” is worth a dozen below 
the “ceiling.” 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
























DEPRAVED APPETITES DISAPPEARED AND 


“CUTS COST, SAVES WORK 
TO FEED MINERALS!” 


SAYS PROMINENT TEXAS CATTLEMAN 


CATTLE WERE GREATLY IMPROVED AFTER 


MINERAL BALANCE 


The lowered quality of beef animals 
resulting from feed deficiencies prob- 
ably causes many more millions of dol- 
lars loss to cattlemen than death losses 
from all other causes combined. High- 
cost feed and the best of care do not 
necessarily insure against losses from 
feed deficiencies. On the contrary, it 
very frequently costs considerably less 
money and requires less work when 
feed deficiencies are corrected than 
when they are not. Certainly this was 
the experience of Mr. E. W. Hunt, a 
well known Texas cattleman. 


Says Mr. Hunt: “I used to have 
plenty of trouble with creeps, also with 
cattle eating prickly pears and chew- 
ing on bones, sticks, dirt, and tin cans. 
I kept two men riding range to keep 
cattle from being killed by bones hung 
in their throats. In October, 1938, how- 
ever I started feeding MoorMan’s 
Range Minerals, and within six months 
I was able to let one of these men go 
because I no longer had need for him. 


“The cattle in this picture (above) 








HMoorMais 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., DEPT. B-100, QUINCY, ILL. 


WAS ESTABLISHED 


are now in their fourth year on Moor- 
Man’s Minerals. When it was taken, 
they had just come through last winter. 
These cows wintered on nothing but 
range grass and MoorMan’s Minerals 
yet they came through as well as cattle 
that had had cottonseed cake and 
bundle feed but without MoorMan’s. 
What’s more, I no longer have to 
worry about creeps or unnatural appe- 
tites among my cattle. 


“T have fed other minerals without 
any results. But, I am thoroughly sold 
on MoorMan’s and will gladly recom- 
mend it to any of my friends in the 
cattle business.” 


Mr. Hunt is one among many hun- 
dreds of livestock men who have found 
that feeding MoorMan’s not only cuts 
costs but also helps put the animals in 
condition to bring considerably higher 
prices. Why not get 
the whole story. Mail 
the coupon today. 


ra 
See <5 


WINTERED WELL ON RANGE 
Mr. Hunt (foreground) finds herd in prime con- 
dition after a winter of grazing on the range 
with no other feeding but MoorMan’s Minerals. 


EASY, CONVENIENT WAY TO 
FEED MINERALS ON RANGE 


For maximum conven- 
lence and minimum 
waste on the _ range, 
feed MoorMan’s Miner- 
als in block form. Firm 
enough to resist weath- 
ering but soft enough 
so animals eat freely to 
supply their mineral 
needs. Easily moved 
with the herd. Same 
quality as MoorMan’s 
Range Minerals in pow- 
der form. 





MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. B-100, Quincy, III. 
Please mail me full information about MoorMan’s Minerals 
for Cattle on range. 


MINERAL 
FEEDS 


i 
| 
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Make Unproductive Acres 
Produce Needed Beef 


By C. E. Favre* 


IGHT NOW THE SECRETARY OF 
Agriculture is asking for increased 
marketing of many pounds of beef 
throughout the United States. Western 
cattlemen will do their part, even though 
this must be accomplished without in- 
creasing numbers of stock grazed on the 
ranges. There are two ways in which 
this responsibility can be met: 
1. By marketing increased numbers. 
2. By marketing more pounds on each 
animal. 


Ample Feed Means More Beef 


It has been proved that good livestock, 
well fed, will produce both larger indi- 
vidual size and larger calf crops, hence 
ample feed means more pounds of beef 
for the market. Poor range or too early 
grazing means weaker and poorer cows, 
so that there are greater losses in calv- 
ing, poison, and straying, under these 
conditions. 

In central and southern Utah, the 
cattlemen have developed a method of 
increasing beef production which has 
been very helpful in alleviating the short- 
age of both spring and summer range 
and thus are well on their way to meet- 





*Assistant regional forester in charge of range 
Management, Intermountain Region. 


ing beef production goals, not with sac- 
rifice, but with increased profit. 

Since 1896, S. A. Lunt, of Nephi, Utah, 
has been running cattle continuously on 
what is now the dry farm area west of 
Nephi. At the present time he has 200 
acres of winter rye used for pasture. 
This tract, located about seven miles 
northwest of Nephi, grazes from fifty to 
seventy-five head of beef cattle, from 
about May 1 to October 1, except that a 
few are marketed for beef any time 
after early August and all go for beef 
by October 1. 

In addition, he puts his thin and calvey 
cows in usually for a month before they 
go on the forest around May 10 and 
about 100 head of mixed cattle again in 
the fall from October 1 up until some 
time in December. In this way he gets 
about two cow-months of grazing per 
acre from the tract. The land has not 
been plowed and seeded for eight years. 
Mr. Lunt says enough seed will be pro- 
duced to reseed it continuously every 
year if properly taken care of; that is, 
not grazed too closely and disked every 
two or three years to root the rye deeper. 

North of Scipio, Marvin N. Hatch has 
around 1,000 acres of dry farm and brush 
land, about half of which is in winter 


rye. About 150 acres have been seeded 
to rye and crested wheatgrass in mix- 
ture, but the latter has not done well 
because of too much competition from 
the rye and probably being sowed too 
deeply. Native ricegrass was doing well 
on the sandy ridges. Mr. Hatch stated 
that he would prefer crested wheatgrass 
to rye. Mr. Hatch pastures his rye at 
all seasons of the year with cattle and 
sheep, turning off beef all summer. He 
says his cattle make better weights, 
have better calf crops, and do much bet- 
ter than on the forest range. 


Ten-Year-Old Rye Stands 


There are about 500 acres of crested 
wheatgrass in Round Valley, south of 
Scipio, along with several tracts of vol- 
unteer rye that came in after dry-land 
wheat plantings. This is being grazed 
practically all winter and in the spring 
by about 600 head of cattle. Some of the 
rye stands have persisted for up to eight 
and ten years without reseeding. 


Don Probert of Scipio has grazed 
eighty head of cattle all winter on eighty 
acres of rye and about 200 acres of sage- 
brush, the bulk of the feed coming from 
the rye. He says sagebrush land can be 
broken up with a heavy disk plow by con- 
tract for $1 per acre. Apparently this 
price is too low, for he did not think he 
obtained a good kill of sagebrush. He 
can do an excellent job himself with a 
wheel tractor at $2 per acre, and it is 
thought that with a Diesel track tractor 
the same job could be done for $1.25 to 
$1.50 per acre. 

Ernest Herbert, of Salina, Mr. Ogden, 
of Richfield, and William Paxman, of 





Cattle on rye pasture of William H. Lyman and Sons’ ranch, Parowan, Utah. Keeping rye most palatable requires that it 
be grazed early and not allowed to get much over eight or ten inches high. 
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Scipio, have good crested wheatgrass 
fields in Round Valley from which seed 
is harvested before they are leased to 
eattlemen for grazing during the fall, 
winter, and spring. 

Rye planting in Eight Mile Creek on 
the Fishlake Forest, covering about 500 
acres, was plowed with a heavy disk plow 
in late October and November, 1941. It 
was sowed with winter rye at the rate of 
forty-five pounds per acre, most of it 
being broadcast ahead of plowing from 
a platform built on the tractor. The 
sagebrush was thrown out and killed 
around 90 to 95 per cent and left lying 
on the ground, which did not seem to 
interfere with sprouting or grazing and 
even afforded some desirable protection 
from erosion. Cattle had been turned on 
this allotment May 1 this year and they 
were getting most of their grazing from 
seeded portions. 

The rye cost from $1.10 to $1.25 per 
100 pounds. A heavy twelve-disk plow 
with twenty-four-inch disks and a 35 
Caterpillar tractor were used by a crew 
of three men. The total cost of operation 
was $26 per day. They covered twenty 
acres per day on the average, making 
the cost $1.25 to $1.50 per acre, not in- 
cluding seed, or a total cost of around 
$1.85 per acre, including seed. 


Sow Rye in Early Fall 


From the experience here and in other 
places it seems preferable that rye be 
sown in August and September rather 
than late fall. It seems to stool out bet- 
ter and produce better plants and a 
greater volume of forage the following 
spring if planted earlier in the fall. 

A lot of rye is being grown north and 
west of Fillmore for livestock pasture, 
grain, and hay. Don Cummings has 1,100 
to 1,200 acres here which is mostly in 
rye but with a fair sized patch of crested 
wheatgrass planted in the fall of 1940 
which is making a fair stand in spite of 
continuous grazing. All of the Cummings 
place is being pastured with cattle dur- 


a IE 





ing the spring, fall, and winter with very 
little or no supplemental feeding. 

William H. Lyman and Sons pastured 
800 lambing sheep on rye west of Paro- 
wan for two weeks; but, on account of 
the backward, cold spring, it didn’t get 
started well and the sheep were put on 
the sagebrush to give the rye a chance 
to come again. On one fifty-acre tract 
of rye they had pastured twenty cattle 
two weeks and 160 more for one week. 
Thus about one cow-month per acre had 
been obtained and the rye was nearly 
fully utilized and ready for resting. The 
cattle, mostly coming yearlings, were 
doing very well. 

They have some crested wheatgrass 
plantings one, two, and three years old. 
Because the land was pastured very 
heavily every year, some didn’t make a 
good stand. On one piece, sheep wouldn’t 
touch adjacent rye as long as they could 
get anything from the crested wheat- 
grass. 

Bob Fenton says several ranchers 
around Parowan have planted crested 
wheatgrass at different times but they 
couldn’t wait for it to get started well 
before grazing it and really don’t know 
what it will do in their section. Aban- 
doned or marginal dry-farm land, of 
which it is estimated there are at least 
100,000 acres in Utah, and good sage- 
brush land anywhere can be made to 
produce more feed for livestock by the 
raising of such annual crops or by re- 
seeding to perennial grasses. Crested 
wheatgrass is one of the best, being very 
drought resistant and well adapted to 
foothill and sagebrush lands without 
irrigation. Once established, it furnishes 
feed of good quality fully as early as 
winter rye or grain crops. If not over- 
grazed it will furnish good forage 
throughout the growing season and into 
the late fall. 

Average production per cow must be 
increased. This can best be accomplished 
by better pastures, more supplemental 
feeds, and better management. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE— 
HOW IT WORKS 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
HAROLD H. RICHARDSON?* 


ELECTIVE SERVICE HAS BEEN 

in effect since the enactment of the 
law on September 16, 1940. It, of course, 
bears directly on the individual, the 
family, the community, and the nation, 
but it is strange that in the twenty-two 
months since the law went into effect, 
there is still a large number of people 
who do not understand the operation of 
the system, the basic law behind it, or 
the processes of its administration. 

More than 1,000,000 men—the exact 
number is a military secret—have been 
called to service under the act, and the 
prospects are that millions more will be 
be called to service. Scarcely a family 
has remained untouched by the opera- 
tion of the law. Business men, indus- 
trialists, farmers, and ranchers have felt 
its effects. 

One of the fundamental conceptions 
embodied in the Selective Service system 
is its complete decentralization of opera- 
tion. The entire system is built around 
the local board—a board composed of 
three men who live within the communi- 
ties from which men are chosen. All the 
power of the operation of the system is 
vested in this local board. It was the 
belief of the planners of the Selective 
Service system—and there has been no 
reason to question this belief in the 
twenty-two months of experience—that 
the most intelligent job of classification 
across the nation can be obtained through 
these local boards rather than through 
classification by some remote disem- 
bodied group operating in a state capi- 
tal or in Washington. 

The local board operates under strict 
regulations promulgated by the Presi- 
dent and administered by the national 


*State director of Selective Service for Colorado. 


A productive early spring pasture transformed from practically nothing. Rye on the Lyman and Sons’ ranch. 
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and state headquarters, but the actual 
job of the application of regulations 
rests with the all-powerful local board. 


Perhaps the simplest way to present 
the operation of the Selective Service 
system would be to find out what hap- 
pens to plain Jim Jones. 

Jim, we will say, is twenty-six, a ranch 
boy who has been assisting his father in 
the operation of a cattle ranch. When 
October 16, 1940, rolled around, Jim 
went down from his ranch home to the 
local board and registered along with 
some 136,000 other men in the State of 
Colorado and some 17,000,000 men in the 
nation. By that act of registration he 
recognized the inherent political philos- 
ophy embodied in the Selective Service 
Act; that is, that it is the duty of every 
able-bodied male to defend his nation in 
time of emergency by bearing arms. 
That duty lies exactly equal on the 
shoulders of every man who is registered 
under the Selective Service Act. 


When Jim registered, this obligation 
was placed upon him and several new 
duties were his. The principal one of 
these was that it was his express duty 
under the act to keep his local board 
informed at all times of any change in 
his address or any change in his per- 
sonal status which might affect his class- 
ification. He then became a charge, to 
an extent, of his local board, and what 
happened to him thereafter was a mat- 
ter to be disposed of between himself 
and his local board. 

In November, 1940, Jim, with the 
other millions of men who registered, re- 
ceived an order number. This order 
number is another fundamental part of 
the Selective Service system. It was as- 
signed to Jim through a fool-proof sys- 
tem which prohibited any juggling, par- 
ticularly on a basis of fortune, through 
a lottery. It is a system which is re- 
garded by Americans as a fair way of 
making a choice, not much different from 
the childhood method that boys use of 
drawing straws. 

That order number was important to 
Jim because it indicated within limits 
when he might expect to be called to 
service, depending, of course, on the 
country’s manpower needs. If it was a 
low number, he might have to go right 
away. If it was a high number, his serv- 
ice would be deferred until the number 
came up, but he was still subject to go. 

The next thing Jim knew, he received 
through the mail a rather comprehen- 
sive document composed of a large num- 
ber of questions, some highly personal, 
intended to bring forth all of the infor- 
mation required by his local board in 
making classifications. Jim filled this 
out, perhaps with the assistance of a 
member of the registrants’ advisory 
board set up for such a purpose, and 
returned it to his local board. The local 
board was then prepared to begin the 
rather complicated act of classification. 

On the basis of the information con- 
tained in the questionnaire, the local 
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board would put Jim in one of four 
main classes: 


Class I—Subject to military service. 


Class II—Deferred from military 
service for a limited time because his 
occupation was necessary. 


Class III—Deferred for reasons of 
dependency. 


Class IV—Not acceptable for mili- 
tary service for various reasons. 


If Jim had been married and had a 
family which he was supporting, he 
would for the time being at least go 
into Class III. If he was physically 
unfit for military service, on proper 
determination, he would go in Class IV. 
Also in Class IV would be lumped 
aliens, conscientious objectors, and a 
few officials such as legislators, judges, 
who are excused from military service 
by reason of the act. If Jim was oc- 
cupying a key job requiring a high 
degree of skill or long training and 
could not be replaced immediately, he 
would be placed in Class II, by reason 
of his occupation, for a period of six 
months with an understanding that, if 
effort had been made and it had been 
impossible to replace him, such a defer- 
ment might be continued at the discre- 
tion of the board. 


Jim, however, was a single fellow, 
his father was in a position to operate 
his ranch, and Jim could be replaced 
there. He was physically fit, so Jim 
wound up in Class I, subject to mili- 
tary service as soon as his order num- 
ber was reached. 

If at the time of his classification he 
believed there was any error with re- 
spect to it, he had a right to appeal 
within a period of ten days after the 
mailing of his notice of classification. 
If he had appealed at that time, his 
case would have been submitted purely 
on the written record contained in his 
cover sheet in the local board files; that 
is to say, his questionnaire and any other 
supplementary documents would have 
been submitted to a state appeal board 
composed of five men: one a representa- 
tive of agriculture, another a represen- 
tative of labor, a third a representative 
of industry, the fourth a lawyer, and the 
fifth a doctor. 

These men would have reviewed his 
classification and would have either re- 
versed the local board or upheld its de- 
cision. In either case the decision of 
the appeal board would have been final, 
and its determination would stand with- 
out further appeal. The only exception 
to this would have been in a rare in- 
stance where the grounds of appeal 
were one of dependency and where there 
had been a divided decision on the ap- 
peal board, or where the government 
appeal agent would be willing to certify 
in writing that great and unusual hard- 
ship would result from the man’s induc- 
tion. Only if one or the other of these 
two circumstances were present could a 
dependency case be appealed, and no 
cases in which dependency is not in- 


volved could be appealed under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Rights of appeal having been disposed 
of and Jim having been set up in Class 
1-A as physically fit for unlimited mili- 
tary service, in due course Jim would 
receive an order to report for induction. 
On the day set in such an order to re- 
port, he would present himself, along 
with a number of other men of his own 
community, to his local board, there to 
be entrained to an induction center 
where he would actually become a mem- 
ber of the army. 


Until Jim was received at the induc- 
tion station and actually inducted, he 
was at all times a responsibility of the 
Selective Service system, but the minute 
his induction took place, he then became 
a responsibility of the army, and the . 
Selective Service system had no further 
authority over him. 

This in a rather condensed form is a 
brief outline of the general processes of 
Selective Service. There are a number 
of other details, however, which are im- 
portant to understand. In the first 
place it must be remembered that, since 
the obligation to military service rests 
on all men, men are not excused from 
that service by reasons of their own 
personal situation or for reasons of con- 
venience or individual hardship. They 
are deferred for reasons in the interest 
of the United States government. If 
they are given dependency deferments, 
it is by reason of the fact that it is not 
desirable, except in cases of real neces- 
sity or military emergency, to break 
the home structure of the United States 
and throw persons who are dependent 
for their income upon private sources as 
a burden upon the public purse. If men 
are deferred for occupational reasons, it 
is not for their own convenience or the 
convenience of the employer, but be- 
cause the maintenance of the particular 
industry or occupation is essential to the 
government of the United States. 

The Selective Service system was put 
into operation during peace-time, but 
during a critical period when war was 
a rather imminent possibility—a possi- 
bility that has become a grim reality. 
The coming of war has, of course, 
changed the operation of the system. It 
raised the military necessities for man- 
power to undreamed-of heights. It put 
a tremendous strain on the war indus- 
tries, the actual producers of guns, 
planes, ships, tanks, and ammunition, 
and on the industries directly support- 
ing the war effort such as transporta- 
tion, communication, agriculture, and 
the like. 

The basic and fundamental rules of 
classification have not changed, but 
facts and situations have changed. At 
the outset many people in agriculture 
were under the belief that 1940 Selec- 
tive Service would operate on the same 
basis as World War selective service 
where there were so-called blanket de- 
ferments of men in certain industries 

such as ship yards, farms, and the rail- 
roads. There are no blanket exemptions 
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for occupations under the present act. 
That change was made because of the 
tremendous abuses which developed out 
of the World War system and the refuge 
and haven which the exempted indus- 
tries afforded for evasive and cowardly 
men. Because of that, under the present 
law each case for occupational defer- 
ment—not exemption—must stand on its 
own feet. A substantiation of the fact 
that this man cannot now be immedi- 
ately replaced must be made. 


During the peacetime operation of 
the act, when the manpower market was 
not so highly competitive, it was rather 
difficult to demonstrate the irreplace- 
ability of a man. Certainly in a case of 
the average farm or ranch hand, with 
Selective Service calling only few men 
and with a considerable labor supply on 
hand, it was almost impossible to dem- 
onstrate the irreplaceability of an in- 
dividual unless he was in a highly 
specialized or key position. That was 
a year ago, and now with labor short- 
ages on all hands, a man who might not 
have been deferrable then could be de- 
ferrable now. It is the lack of commu- 
nity understanding of this principle 
which sometimes brings local boards 
into unwarranted criticism. Families 
say, “You took my son a year ago. Why 
do you not take John Smith’s son now?” 
Because of changed conditions, the de- 
ferment of John Smith’s son may be 
indicated. 


All too frequently employers of all 
sorts at the start predicated their claims 
for occupational deferment on the basis 
that it would inconvenience them to 
have the man taken. With such a basis, 
their claims were naturally not recog- 
nized. All this is stressed in order that 


employers may be guided in making 
occupational claims. The employer must 
be prepared to submit information which 
will demonstrate conclusively to the local 
board that this man cannot be replaced, 
and the local board is justified in ex- 
amining into what efforts the employer 
may be making to obtain a replacement 
for a given individual. 

Too many employers feel that if they 
obtain one occupational deferment for a 
man they will continue to receive them 
for the duration of the war. That may 
be the case, but it is more likely to be 
the exception rather than the rule. 

No one knows what the ultimate mili- 
tary manpower needs of this country 
may be. There is talk now in the public 
prints of a 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 man 
army. The figure may go higher than 
that. Nobody knows. It must be borne 
in mind that whatever these army man- 
power necessities may be, they must be 
satisfied. The military priority is first. 
Nor can Selective Service which has the 
primary duty of furnishing that mili- 
tary manpower be expected to solve all 
the individual employment problems of 
business men which are created through 
war maladjustments. 

Further than that, the employer must 
be warned that he must think ahead. 
All too many times we see the spectacle 
of employers rushing around breath- 
lessly, when some man working for them 
has received an order to report for in- 
duction, to get him deferred. Pretty gen- 
erally it is too late then for the em- 
ployer to act. The local board’s hands 
are then tied. They cannot reopen the 
case. The employer should have had 
his request for deferment in prior to 
the local board’s final classification. 





Keep Socking Him With Both Hands! 
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RUBBER—WHAT IT’S 
ALL ABOUT 


a TIME YOU LOOK AT THR 

tires on your automobile probably 
you ask yourself how long they’ll last 
and what you'll do for tires when they 
wear out. You’ll wonder what this rub- 
ber question is all about—and why some. 
one didn’t do something about it before 
this late date. 

To get an over-all view of what has 
been happening to rubber, we should go 
back to 1929, to a group of American 
industrialists and their chemists and 
technologists who were considering, even 
then, what would happen if this country 
were some day suddenly cut off from its 
supply of crude rubber. 

These men looked far ahead; so far 
ahead, in fact, that even their own gov- 
ernment paid little attention to them. 
It was not interested in such a thing as 
synthetic rubber produced at a price 
much higher than the real thing could 
be laid down for in New York or San 
Francisco. After all, wasn’t there an 
abundant supply in Malaya and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies and Indo-China? 
Why bother about synthetic? 


Then Came Pearl Harbor 


But the picture changed. In Decem- 
ber the little nuisances of Nippon sneaked 
up on Pearl Harbor and within a matter 
of hours our government clamped down 
on the sale of tires and left a nation of 
more than 30,000,000 car owners aghast. 

Then things began to pop in a hurry. 
Up sprang the tire bootleggers, and the 
tire thieves, and the oracles who said 
that we were “soft” and it would be a 
good thing for us to learn how to walk 
and advised us to store our cars “for 
the duration.” 

The experts began to issue conflict- 
ing statements on rubber. Newspapers 
throughout the country carried a story 
about wooden tires and there was even 
some talk about steel tires with springs. 

So the rubber situation moved on, each 
time adding bit by bit to the confusion 
of American motorists. 

The American people never remain 
confused for long. We. are still a 
democracy, and one of the things about 
a democracy is that gradually the pub- 
lic unearths the facts. You can’t keep 
them from our people, even in a war. 

Out of the welter of claims and coun- 
terclaims, charges and countercharges, 
we are beginning to piece together 4 
clear picture of the situation. 


Here’s the Picture 


Because we are an automotive nation, 
automotive transportation is essential 
to production. Production is a requisite 
of victory. Take our cars away from 
us and we face difficult days. 

Cold figures reveal that the automo- 
bile accounts for ten times as many 


nl 
Reprinted by courtesy of Nation’s Business. 
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passenger miles as the next most im- 
portant form of transportation and 
nearly four times that of all other 
means combined. You don’t just take 
4 country like this off wheels and ex- 
pect it to function normally. 

This country imported annually 650,- 
000 tons of rubber, a third of which 
went into passenger cars and 37.9 per 
cent of which was used to make truck 
and bus tires. Today we have a rubber 
stock pile of about 650,000 tons. This 
same amount is also in the stock pile 
represented by the tires on the road. 
The best estimate is that we need 
200,000 tons of rubber a year to carry 
on the war. We may also have to sup- 
ply rubber to our military allies. 

We can’t get rubber from the Far 
East, because the Japanese now control 
about 97 per cent of the world’s supply. 
Driblets can be secured from other 
places. Brazilian jungles might be good 
for 25,000 to 50,000 tons annually. Fire- 
stone’s plantations in Liberia might toss 
7,500 into the pot, Mexico is good for a 
few tons and guayule cultivation in our 
own Southwest will add a little later 
on. We can’t count today on getting 
the 100,000 tons a year produced in Cey- 
lon and India. 

But there’s also reclaimed rubber. 
Here the estimates vary, but the fact 
remains that currently we are reclaim- 
ing rubber at the rate of about 350,000 
tons a year—our current capacity. But, 
remember, a reclaimed rubber tire will 
give only 5,000 to 6,000 miles of low- 
speed service. We can hope for some 
help from reclaimed rubber, but let’s 
not make the mistake of hoping too 
much. : 


What About Synthetic Rubber? 


Then there’s synthetic rubber, for 
which we can today thank the foresight 
of those visionary men in private indus- 
try who were working on this problem 
as long ago as 1929. 

Jesse Jones, the secretary of com- 
merce, says that this year we can look 
for 25,000 tons of synthetic rubber. 
Next year we'll get 300,000 tons and 
by the end of 1943 we’ll have a syn- 
thetic rubber plant capacity of 700,000 
tons. 

There are various kinds of synthetic 
rubber. Buna S, which the Germans de- 
veloped and which American industry 
had the foresight to bring over here, 
is considered the best for tires, but all 
the Buna S we can now produce must 
be used for our military needs. 

Butyl, an American product which we 
developed when we learned how to 
change the molecular construction of a 
product the Germans called Vistanex, 
has been improved to the point where 
it will give us a tire which will last for 
about 10,000 miles of low-speed driving. 
The chemical genius of the DuPonts 
developed Neoprene, which has many 
uses. Ameripol, a product of Goodyear, 
has already been used for tires and 
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holds much promise. Because of mili- 
tary demands the motorist must pin 
much of his hopes on Butyl. 

It appears that by next year we 
should have about 600,000 tons of rubber 
of all kinds, imported, reclaimed, and 
synthetic, compared with the 650,000 
tons we use normally. 

The picture begins to come _ into 
sharper focus at this point. We have 
enough rubber for our military needs. 
We can reclaim scrap rubber. We are 
making synthetic rubber and will in- 
crease our plant capacity. Thanks to 
private enterprise, things are not too 
black. 


The Motorist Must Help 


But, where do we go from here? Au- 
thorities say, unless we get to work 
now, 1,000,000 cars will leave our roads 
this year, 5,000,000 next year, and 
9,000,000 in 1944. That’s something to 
worry about. Estimates are that our 
war effort might well be cut 25 per cent 
if we don’t do something about this 
problem. 

And something can be done about it. 
Butyl rubber can be made from petro- 
leum, of which we have plenty. To 
build enough Butyl rubber plants to 
provide tires for civilian needs for our 
war effort would require just one day’s 
output of steel, or 300,000 tons. There- 
fore, by using one day’s output of steel 
now we will insure our war effort con- 
tinuing at its present pace. 

Private enterprise leads the way. It is 
racing against time not only to meet 
military demands but to supply civilian 
requirements. Your help is needed. As 
a motorist, you must co-operate by con- 
serving your tires, driving slowly, 
stretching an extra 20,000 miles of ser- 
vice out of them. 

Speed up production—slow down con- 
sumption—and probably we’ll bridge 
the gap between tire supply and demand 
by 1944. 


WHAT IS EFFECT OF 
RUBBER SHORTAGE? 


SURVEY BY THE NATIONAL 
Highway Users’ Conference was 
made in the early part of May to ascer- 
tain the results of restricted highway 
transportation on American domestic 
economy and war effort, to determine 
how much mileage reduction has taken 
place, and to get a picture of the effect 
of rubber scarcity on business conditions 
and highway revenues. 

Quoting from the report, “It is evi- 
dent that the rubber scarcity has reduced 
to an undetermined amount (accurate 
statistics are not available) the approxi- 
mately one-half trillion passenger miles 
which motor vehicles annually in recent 
years traveled. This situation demon- 
strates that those who own and operate 
motor vehicles recognize the conditions 





















































existing and are voluntarily co-operating 
in many ways to make those conditions 
bearable with the least possible disrup- 
tion to essential business of the coun- 
try—and with the goal of winning the 
war in mind.” 

Mileage decreases in various states 
during April, 1942, compared with April, 
1941, were shown by the survey to have 
varied from 14 to 20 per cent. Another 
item in the survey showed that the ap- 
proximate average of estimates of mile- 
age reductions in 1943 is 45 per cent 
and that the approximate average esti- 
mated decreases in mileage in 1944 
compared with 1941 is 70 per cent. 


Impact on Revenues 


On the question of highway revenues 
in relation to rubber scarcity the report 
said: 

“Tt is obvious that one of the first im- 
pacts of decreased use of motor vehicles 
is the amount of revenues collected from 
motor vehicles and their use for high- 
way purposes. The solvency of highway 
financial structure in most states is 
based on revenues derived from special 
motor imposts. When these imposts 
shrink materially in the total amount 
provided, highway maintenance and the 
meeting of highway obligations are nec- 
essarily in precarious conditions.” 

The approximate estimated average 
reduction in highway revenues for 1942 
as ascertained by the survey will be 27 
per cent. Approximate estimated aver- 
age decrease in highway funds for 1943 
as shown in the survey will be 32 per 
cent. Appoximate estimated average re- 
duction in highway revenues in 1944 
compared with 1941 as shown in the 
survey will be 50 per cent. 

Business conditions and employment 
related to the rubber scarcity were 
viewed as follows: 


Businesses Suffering 


“The so-called automotive or highway 
businesses are already visibly suffering 
from the effects of the rubber shortage. 
But the affliction is spreading beyond 
automotive and highway enterprises and 
is now imperiling the general business 
structure of the nation, which will act 
as a deterrent to the war enterprise.” 
This condition of affairs was vividly 
commented upon in the survey. 

An item of information from the 
sources surveyed dealing with farm 
transportation had this to say: 

“Farm transportation will ultimately 
be impossible unless tires are provided; 
farmers are experimenting with the 
pooling system; public transportation 
facilities cannot handle the great mass 
of local farm traffic; the farmer is de- 
pendent upon his own motor vehicle, 
usually the automobile, frequently the 
truck.” 

Conclusions and observations 
the survey are given as follows: 

“The impact of the rubber shortage 
is already definitely measurable in 
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many industries closely related to high- 
way transportation. 


“Since these industries are closely re- 
lated to many other industries in the 
nation, the adverse effect of the rubber 
shortage is already beginning to be felt 
in the entire domestic economy. 

“Revenues for highway purposes ap- 
pear to be the first to suffer decreases 
from the rubber shortage. 


“Other revenues to state and local 
governments may be expected to de- 
crease later because of the cumulative 
effects on several categories of real 
property. 

“Employment already is noticeably on 
the decline, compensated for in certain 
localities by war work. 

“Registrations of motor vehicles, par- 
ticularly the private automobile, have 
already decreased in most states. 

“The trend relative to highway funds, 
registrations of motor vehicles, and 
businesses closely related thereto for 
1942, 1948, 1944, and 1945 discloses al- 
most a geometrical progression down- 
ward. 

“Difficulties already are evident in 
highway transportation, particularly for 





Two cowboys caught this steer. Al- 
though full grown, it had finally been 
captured at a water-hole after many 
years. With such a one, branding is a 
tough task. Usually, this corral is set 
aside for cattle going to market. Straight 
ahead in dim distance is famous San 
Xavier Mission. 
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such groups as commuters, farmers, and 
war workers. 

“What appears to be the beginning 
of a trend is disclosed by reports that 
individuals have moved from the coun- 
try or suburbs into the cities—or soon 
must move—leaving houses and property 
in the country or suburbs unoccupied, 
because of transportation difficulties. 

“It is evident from the relationship 
that always exists between transporta- 
tion and the general economic welfare 
that the rubber shortage is now having 
and will continue to have a depressing 
effect on the economic structure of the 
country. It will make victory more 
difficult. 


Two Things Necessary 


“The great amount of consideration 
given the rubber shortage since Pearl 
Harbor together with its economic im- 
pacts disclosed in this survey lead to 
the conclusion that two lines of activity 
are advisable: 

“1. Maximum conservation of existing 
rubber and tires. 

“2. Immediate and extensive manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber.” 

In conclusion, the National Highway 
Users’ Conference adds, “It has been 
asserted that an ‘industrial miracle’ will 
be required to provide synthetic rubber 
for military needs and essential civilian 
war transportation. Such ‘miracles’ al- 
ready have resulted in record production 
of airplanes, tanks, 100-octane gasoline, 
cargo ships, and toluene. The need for 
synthetic rubber is expressed by Honor- 
able Wilburn Cartwright, of Oklahoma, 
chairman of the House Roads Commit- 
tee, as follows: ‘Expansion of the syn- 
thetic rubber program to take care of 
essential civilian needs will strengthen 
the war effort and eventually will be 
more beneficial to the whole war enter- 
prise than a policy confined to restric- 
tion of use of existing tires.’ ” 


PAPAGO INDIAN 
CATTLE ROUND-UP 


By HENRY F. UNGER 


OUND-UP TIME FOR THE PAPA- 
go Indians on the San Xavier Res- 
ervation, near Tucson, Arizona, is al- 
ways a gala occasion. For months, this 
agricultural tribe awaits the signal 
from its chiefs to move out in search of 
the cattle to be branded and to be sold. 
A few days before the opening of the 
round-up, the chief members of the San 
Xavier Cattle Association meet and dis- 
cuss plans for the rounding up and the 
selling of the cattle to the markets. The 
meeting takes place in the adobe houses 
of the Indians. 

Then the round-up begins. Early in 
the morning a column of Indians, riding 
in pairs, leaves the village and heads for 
the expanse of the desert. Certain posts 
are chosen and to these posts are as- 


signed a pair of Indians for a twelve. 
hour watch. Usually these posts are 
located near water-holes. Hidden away 
behind mesquite, the Indian cowboys 
await the coming of the cattle to the 
water-hole. As soon as the cattle haye 
had their fill, the cowboys gallop from 
their positions and quickly proceed to 
run the cattle toward corrals, built near 
the village. Even during the night 
hours, the Indians will drive the cattle 
in unbelievable fashion through mesquite 
and between cacti until they are safely 
rounded up in the corral. ‘ 


When it is thought that all the cattle 
have been tracked down on the range, 
the anxious Indian cowboys will line up 
within the corrals in long lines and then 
with loud yipping make for a ealf 
scheduled to be branded. Lassoes are 
flung high and far and the calf finally 
is downed and branded. Each family— 
and this may mean many people, since 
there are so many inter-relations—has 
its own branding iron. 


Cattle to be sent to the market are 
rounded up in one section of the corral 
and then, with the round-up over, these 
cattle are taken to town and the pro- 
ceeds used to buy necessities for life 
and for the fields for the Indian village, 





Two Indian cowboys wait through the 
long day for some cattle to appear 
at the water-hole, from where the cattle 
are run into a fairly distant corral. Two 
stand guard through the day and two 
through the night. 
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PROGRESS OF OUR 
CATTLE INDUSTRY 


By CARL MALONE* 

DAHO, AND ESPECIALLY THE 
Snake River section, has always been 
interesting to me. I am glad to visit 
this part of your state to observe the 
high development of your wonderful and 
highly successful irrigating systems. 
When here, my mind goes back to the 
old Oregon Trail. I think of how thou- 
sands of good eastern people trekked 
across this country, then a desert; how 
they must have dreaded to cross this 
vast wild waste, never considering for 
a moment that this country would be 
settled by white men and women. Their 
only thoughts by day and dreams by 
night was the trail’s end, in that coun- 
try far beyond the mountains, called 
Oregon and pictured as heaven. How- 
ever, after spending a long, wet, drip- 
ping winter in that rain-swept region, 
some of them began to realize that pos- 
sibly they had gone across a country 
better to their liking, so many returned 
to this bright, sunny land to make this 
their future home. Through their work 
and the labor of their children, this 





*President of Montana Stock Growers’ Association. 
A talk at the convention of Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association. 
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country was changed from a dreaded 
desert to the garden spot of the nation. 
Before its settlement, many thought 
this was the country God forgot, but 
that was the great scheme of the uni- 
verse—here an ocean, there a desert, 
here a prairie, and there a dense for- 
est-covered mountain. It takes all this 
to make up the world in which we live. 
In taking this country as a desert and 
converting it into a land of happy 
homes, man is but following the dic- 
tates of God who, after creating heaven 
and earth, gave his mandate to man to 
go forth, multiply, subdue the earth, 
and become master of all thereon. 


First Conservation Program 


In his first wanderings, man found a 
happy hunting ground. It is easy to 
visualize the verdant plains dotted with 
large droves of antelope and wild cows, 
similar to our native buffalo, the woods 
and foothills teeming with elk, deer, and 
other mountain game. Because of his 
superior brain and ingenuity, man could 
and did catch and trap what meat he 
needed from the plentiful supply all 
around him. But because of its longer 
life and greater ability to protect itself 
against the beasts and elements, the 
human race soon had multiplied to such 
an extent that no longer could man 
satisfy his meat-craving appetite from 


the fast dwindling beasts of the plains 
and forests, and, not being urged to eat 
less meat by some high sounding pre- 
digested food advertisement, he soon 
realized he must assist nature in pro- 
ducing his food. Then he undertook the 
first conservation program on earth, by 
domesticating some of the wild beasts 
about him. 


That was the beginning of animal hus- 
bandry—the oldest agriculture activity 
known to man. At first he and his chil- 
dren cared for the flocks alone; but, as 
the stockman of today, he always wanted 
twice as many as he ever owned. He 
soon had to secure help to look after the 
enlarged herds. That started the ex- 
pense in the livestock industry, and so 
it has followed the business all through 
history—and don’t forget it will follow 
the cow’s tail to the day of doom. In 
fact, this wolf called “expense” has not 
only followed every cow from birth to 
slaughter but in many cases it has 
overtaken the herd and completely de- 
voured it. 


All through history man has sought 
a better food than a good, delicious beef- 
steak, but he has sought in vain. Today 
and for a long time to come, I am sure 
the greatest of all foods will be prime, 
thick steak, broiled to a turn. These 
campaigns to urge the public to eat less 
meat are all bunk, usually financed by 
selfish interests that want the public 
to buy and use some less satisfying food 
than beef. (Continued on page 28) 
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ON-ESSENTIAL SPENDING BY 

the government is assailed in the 
following statement submitted to Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran of the Senate sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations by William 
Wright, Deeth, Nevada. Mr. Wright 
was in Washington as a member of the 
legislative committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association: 

I have asked permission to submit a 
statement to your committee based upon 
the position reflected by resolutions 
adopted by the American National Live 
Stock Association at its annual conven- 
tion, as well as the like position of many 
state livestock associations as reflected 
through their adopted resolutions. Since 
coming to Washington, I have been in- 
formed by the president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association that his or- 
ganization has similarly declared its po- 
sition through adopted resolutions. These 
resolutions all point to the absolute 
necessity of economy in non-war govern- 
ment expenditures. 

At the courtesy of Senator McCarran, 
and with the consent of the chair, I was 
permitted to sit in and listen to state- 
ments being presented to you today. I 
do not wish to abuse the privilege af- 
forded me by undue reference to these 
statements. I have some knowledge of 
previous statements which have been 
presented to the committee. 


In many of these pleas, arguments, 
and appeals which have been made to 
you, I am much impressed by the rele- 
gation to the background of our primary 
job—that of winning the war so that 
we may later have opportunities to 
argue about some of these social philos- 
ophies. Next, I am impressed by the 
effort made and the extremes sought to 
direct the thought and attention of the 
committee, stressing the justifiable rea- 
sons why given bureau activities are re- 
lated to war effort. Almost any activity, 
almost anything, can be related to war 
effort, if one’s imagination is suffic- 
iently fertile, and one’s disregard for 
national salvation can be enthusiastically 
furthered on the vehicle of championing 
some cause, perhaps quite worthy unto 
itself. 

But in the successful prosecution of 
war, first things should come first and 
importance to war effort is a relative 
matter. 

There have been several passionate 
statements about the possible collapse 
of democracy and the necessity of con- 
tinuing a paternalistic government bu- 
reau to get the maximum of production 
for war needs from the farmers of 
America. 

In the enthusiasm to justify contin- 
uing and even expanding non-war gov- 
ernment expenditures in support of 
supervising and ever-expanding bureaus, 
no thought seems to have been given 


to that greatest of all national re. 
sources: the personal initiative and jp. 
dustrious self-reliance upon which the 
American democracy has been built. 
Apparently, in the preservation of dem- 
ocracy, the matter of national solvency 
is incidental, compared with the perpet- 
uation of bureaus and government non- 
war expenditures initiated upon basic 
conditions, in time of economic depres. 
sion, many of which conditions have 
been removed. In 1937, the President 
of the United States referred to the col- 
lapse of many democratic ships of state 
on the shores of national bankruptcy, 
Are we to continue blindly down this 
treacherous current of disaster by sim- 
ply talking preservation of democracy, 
while our acts and lack of courage to 
curtail until it hurts on non-war ex- 
penditures fill our sails for a faster 
boat ride to the surest possible collapse 
of a democratic form of government— 
national bankruptcy. 

In the anteroom while awaiting en- 
trance to this committee, I heard com- 
ments as to the use of political pressure 
by the organized farmer groups in se- 
curing the preservation of supporting 
bureaus and subsidy payment organiza- 
tions. Those who use the threat of 
political pressure at a time such as the 
present to secure the furtherance of ad- 
vantage of one group over another, and, 
more serious even than that, to the end 
of contributing to national insolvency, 
do so in defiance of all common justice. 

In the past several hours I have heard 
much about the rights and privileges of 
the low-income farmer groups. I have 
heard little or nothing about duties or 
opportunities. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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with beef prices up 
DON’T RISK 
LOSSES! 


CUTTER Colette alt = Calif. © Since 1897 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


DON'T CRY, SISTER-YOU'LL 


BE HAVING A BIG FAMILY, LIKE 
MAMA,NOW THAT YOU HAVE 


THAT SHOT OF CUTTER 





No need to rely arty more solely on the 
“test and slaughter” method to rid your 
herd of Bangs disease. Vaccination with 
Cutter Abortion Vaccine gives lasting im- 
munity where the losses are due to Brucella 


Strain 19 perfected by the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


Abortus, the cause of practically all abor- 
tion losses. Cultured from the famous 
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MUNGAS TO HEAD 
MONTANA GROUP 


G M. MUNGAS, PHILIPSBURG, 
* Montana, was elected president of 
the Montana Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, succeeding C. K. Malone, when that 
pody held its fifty-eighth annual con- 
yention at Missoula on May 27-29. R. J. 
Miller, Lodge Grass, was chosen first 
vice-president; W. P. Sullivan, Square 
Butte, second vice-president. E. A. Phil- 
lips, of Helena, was continued as secre- 
tary. The executive committee was re- 
elected, with Wesley A. D’Ewart, Wil- 
sall, replacing W. P. Sullivan. E. A. 
Phillips was retained as secretary. 


A statement of the problems and dan- 
gers confronting the cattlemen today 
was made by President C. K. Malone in 
his annual address. He said “that the 
stage is all set for a great cattle boom 
with all its serious consequences and 
that many operators will perish in the 
financial storm that surely will follow 
the present war.” He urged all cowmen 
against expansion at the present time, 
urged them to “pay off all their debts 
as quickly as possible and to refrain 
from buying all adjoining ranches.” 


H. J. Gramlich, Chicago, secretary of 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, looked forward to more stabil- 
ized cattle prices after the war, in his 
talk on “Looking Around the Corner.” 
“The ceiling prices at this time naturally 
will stabilize the price of fat cattle and 
in turn tend to fix the price which you 
receive for feeder cattle. This will keep 
cattle from going as high as they might 
otherwise have advanced. It should also 
tend to result in somewhat more satis- 
factory stabilization of values after the 
climax of the war. There is a tendency 
toward stabilization which we hope will 
be beneficial,” he said. 


Major James Coatsworth, assistant to 
General Hershey, Selective Service Ad- 
ministrator, talked to the stockmen on 
the selective service as it affects the 
ranch labor situation. 

Among the other prominent speakers 
before the convention were F. S. Boice, 
Sonoita, Ariz., president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
who discussed the stockman’s place in 
the war effort; R. C. Pollock, general 
manager of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago, who talked 
on “Meat for National and Civilian De- 
fense;” Dr. W. J. Butler, Helena, state 
veterinarian, on “War and Disease;” 
E. D. Sandvig, Missoula, Forest Service, 


on “Use of Public Lands—What Stock- 
men Can Safely Plan On and Expect;” 
Colonel E. N. Wentworth, Chicago, di- 
rector of Armour’s Livestock Bureau, on 
“War Costs in Beef;” R. J. Cunning- 
ham, Winifred, rancher, on “A Ranch- 
man’s Experience with Bang’s Disease;” 
Dr. R. T. Clark, Bozeman, head of ani- 
mal husbandry department, Montana 
State College, on “Cattle Research Work 
of the Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Station;” Harry E. Terrell, Des Moines, 
secretary, Western Policy Committee, on 
“Our Agricultural Relations with South 
America;” and Earle Reed, Union Pacific 
Railway, on “Transportation Problems 
to Be Met by the Rail Lines.” 


The ladies attending the convention 
were guests of the Missoula Chamber 
of Commerce at a theater party and 
attended a luncheon at the Missoula 
Country Club. 


The annual banquet was attended by 
500 guests. W. H. Hoover, Butte, was 
toastmaster, introducing Tom Davis, 
Butte, president of Rotary International, 
who described his experiences recently 
in England under the war. 

The Montana stockmen passed a reso- 
lution addressed to President Roosevelt 
pledging willingness to make every ef- 
fort needed to assure a beef supply fer 
the nation. 

Other resolutions adopted— 

Urged a halt in unnecessary federal 
expenditures, and asked that payments 
to livestock producers under the AAA be 
terminated; 

Requested “constant vigilance to see 
that the sanitary embargo is main- 
tained;” 

Stated that demonstrations have 
proved fat covering of a carcass to be 
the determining factor in its palatability 
and digestibility and asked that grass- 
fed beef be not discriminated against in 
purchases for the armed forces and the 
public; 

Asked an ‘amendment to permit grow- 
ing of wheat free of penalty in suffi- 
cient quantities to finish out livestock; 

Recommended special hunting licenses 
for the taking of antelope and doe deer 
in areas where these animals are doing 
excessive damage; 

Urged that army and navy purchase 
meat supplies from packing plants main- 
taining state inspection “if such inspec- 
tion is recommended and recognized by 
the BAI;” 

Urged that the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram be put into immediate operation. 
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Asked for appropriations to defray 
part of cost of fire protection on pri- 
vately held timber lands, as provided in 
the Clark-McNary Act; 


Commended railroads in their perform- 
ance in the present emergency and 
pledged co-operation with them; 

Asked for revision of state land con- 
tracts to reasonable bases; 


Urged amendment of registered bull 
law to provide for extension of prohibi- 
tion in turning registered bulls on range 
so that it will run from October to May 
(previous law prohibited right to July), 
explaining that cows are being bred 
earlier than when the law was enacted; 


Asking appointment by the president 
of the association of a committee to 
study the land tenure situation in Mon- 
tana (what with some 5,500,000 acres of 
school and other state lands and large 
areas of tax deeded lands administered 
by counties); 


Endorsed Johnson forest bill, S. 1030, 
providing for legalized advisory boards 
and guaranteeing renewal of existing 
permits so long as the area is used for 
grazing. 


BIGGEST MEETING 
NORTH DAKOTANS IN 


N FARGO ON JUNE 12 AND 13, 

the North Dakota Stockmen’s Asso- 
ciation enjoyed its best meeting—the re- 
sult of an all-time record membership in 
the association and heightened interest 
in livestock problems. 


Members re-elected were Frank Keogh, 
Keene, as president, and Don Short, 
Medora, as_ vice-president. Directors 
were renamed, with the exception of 
Fred Hoerauf, Grassy Butte; three new 
directors were added. Directors are: 
A. R. Buchli, Golden Valley; L. B. Burns, 
Cartwright; Vic Christensen, Croff; J. L. 
Connolly, Dunn Center; Matt Crowley, 
Hebron; M. D. Graham, Burlington; John 
H. Hanson, Bowman; Andrew Johnston, 
Alpha; P. M. Schultz, Towner; Carl 
Siverts, Dodge; Eugene Wachter, Bis- 
marck; Alvin Gaines, Sanger; Lawrence 
Roden, Casselton; and James L. Noble, 
Page. 

The convention session started with 
an invocation by Reverend Fred W. 
Ihlenfeld, Fargo, an address of welcome 
by Mayor Fred Olson, and a response 
by John H. Hanson, Bowman. 

Review of the enlarged activities of 
the North Dakota organization was 
given in President Keogh’s annual ad- 
dress. Other speakers included Colonel 
Ed. N. Wentworth, Chicago, director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, on the sub- 
ject of “Effect of Price Ceilings on the 


‘Beef Market;” B. E. Groom, of the 


Greater North Dakota Association; Jack 
Pyle, of Armour and Company; F. E. 
Mollin, executive secretary of the Amer- 
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ican National Live Stock Association, 
whose subject was “Your National Or- 
ganization;” and Kenneth McGregor, 
Ada, Minnesota, president of the Amer- 
ican Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. McGregor spoke on a trip re- 
cently made to Argentina. John Sulli- 
van, Mandan, led a general discussion 
of the stockmen’s tax problems. The 
draft question, vital to cattlemen all 
over the country, was another subject 
of general discussion. 

Mr. Mollin in his talk warned against 
the “free trade zealots” and urged that 
a way be found to keep ranch vehicles 
moving, because “we cannot go back to 
the horse-and-buggy days, since the 
horses and buggies are not here.” He 
suggested that except where stockmen 
are understocked they should keep cattle 
numbers where they are. 

At the annual banquet on the first day 
of the convention, Toastmaster H. D. 
Paulson, editor of the Fargo Forum, in- 
troduced speakers Cullen Wright, of 
Omaha, and A. P. Davies, representing 
the American Meat Institute. 


Discussions of brand inspection and 
the Kleberg bill were held on the second 
morning of business. Inspection of live- 
stock feeding and breeding experiments 
at the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege and a tour of the farmland near 
Fargo where livestock feeding is carried 
on extensively and other points of inter- 
est in and around the stockyards and 
packing plant at West Fargo were 
features of the day. The tour was under 
the direction of the Northwest Farm 
Managers’ Association, the Red River 
Valley Feeders’ Association, and the 
West Fargo Union Stockyards Company. 

Delegates were guests of Armour and 
Company in the evening at a barbecue 
with all the trimmings at the company’s 
grove on the banks of the Red River. 
The convention closed with a musical 
and vaudeville program. 

The North Dakota cattlemen, as many 
other stockmen’s groups in other states 
have done, pledged whole-hearted support 
to the President in the country’s war 
emergency. 

Other resolutions— 

Recommended economy in government 
spending not directly connected with the 
war and asked elimination of CCC, WPA, 
and NYA; 

Asked that recognition be given to 
agriculture and livestock equal to that 
accorded industry and labor; 

Urged careful consideration by the 
draft boards in the necessary deferment 
of men essential to ranch operation; 

Reaffirmed confidence in the efficiency 
of a protective tariff; 

Reiterated opposition to modification 
of the ban against imports of dressed 
meat from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists; 

Opposed compulsory testing of range 
cattle “until a new program of control, 
giving due recognition to the more up- 
to-date method, calfhood vaccination, can 
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be adopted without the blood test;” 

Asked continued assistance of various 
enforcement agencies suppressing the 
stock rustling menace; 

Asked that adjustment necessary in 
price ceilings be made in a manner not 
to interfere with essential beef produc- 
tion; 

Urged expedition in production of syn- 
thetic rubber; 

Suggested that, if meat rationing be- 
comes necessary, it be on a basis of 
quantity rather than price; 

Urged modification of ODT’s 75 per 
cent return load order on trucks; 

Stated that, “in fairness to the farm- 
ers, ranchers, and industry, the prices of 
whose products are now under ceilings, 
similar and equitable provisions should 
be made for control of wages;” 

Urged revamping of the state’s “false 
land valuations” as a basis for tax 
assessments. 

Action by the board of directors at 
the closing session included appointment 
of a committee to meet with the state’s 
selective service director to discuss ranch 
labor problems, and instructions to the 
secretary to proceed with an application 
for an enlarged branding inspection serv- 
ice under the Kleberg bill. 

Association officials reported registra- 
tion of over 500 at the meeting—about 
evenly divided between the ranchers from 
the western part of the state and feed- 
ers from the eastern part of the state. 
They felt that much good was accom- 
plished in this more or less joint meet- 
ing. Many new names were added to 
membership rolls. 


WYOMING COWMEN 
MEET IN GILLETTE 


NE OF THE LARGEST CROWDS 
in the Wyoming association’s history 
met to talk things over at the seventieth 
annual convention of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association in Gillette, June 
2-4. In his annual address President 
Charles Myers, of Evanston, urged the 
500 present to take an active part in all 
the proceedings of the convention. Also 
in session was the auxiliary organiza- 
tion, Wyoming Cow Belles. 
Reviewing general conditions in the 
world, President Myers said that “we 
destroy our agricultural market with 


free trade leaks and then hand the 

















farmer a tip of whatever size we wish,” 
He criticized the Department of State 
for “running up and down the tariff wal] 
like a breachy steer looking for a hole 
in the fence, striving to find a means 
whereby it can bring in Argentine 
meat.” Foot-and-mouth disease, present 
in all South America, could, he said, 
completely disrupt the stockmen’s war 
effort. 

Wyoming cannot sell the recommended 
additional 20 per cent of its cattle as 
called for in the marketing goals be- 
cause the state has not had the increases 
in numbers experienced in the East, he 
contended. “If we were to market the 
requested number it would mean that 
we would be somewhat short of our 
usual supply of cattle.” 

Governor Nels Smith, who addressed 
the group on the second day of the con- 
vention, deplored the “rising tide of bu- 
reaucracy,” warned the ranchers to re- 
main on guard against free trade propa- 
ganda being circulated under the guise 
of war necessity, urged low state and 
local taxes to conserve funds for war 
effort, and urged economy in spending 
of all tax funds. 

Mrs. George Snodgrass, president of 
the Cow Belle group, stressed the neces- 
sity of taking care of the recreational 
needs of ranch folk during the emer- 
gency. 

Subjects which came in for a great 
deal of discussion during the convention 
were tire rationing, the ranch labor 
problem, and brand inspection. 

John T. Caine, III, of the Chicago 
Union Stockyards, advised ranchers to 
take advantage of present favorable 
prices on the cheaper grades of cattle 
and cull their herds. The trade needs 
the extra beef now, he explained, while 
those who went through the last war 
know only too well that there is a day 
coming when the meat demand will not 
be so broad as it is today. 

Stockmen in general must prepare 
now to fight a battle against what is de- 
scribed as “free trade talk” after the 
war, said F. E. Mollin, executive secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, in his address to the 
convention. Mr. Mollin reviewed na- 
tional topics generally, mentioning the 
favorable operation of the McCarran 
theft law. 

Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, president of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, spoke on “Our Part in Winning 
the War.” Speakers at the convention 
also included Earle Reed, of the Union 
Pacific; E. B. Brennan, secretary-man- 
ager of the Wyoming Truckers’ Associa- 
tion; Congressman John H. McIntyre, of 
Wyoming; Sam C. Hyatt, former presl- 
dent of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association; Dr. Howard R. Driggs, 
president of the American Pioneer 
Trials Association; and Tom Arnold, 
vice-president of the South Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association. 

At the convention banquet, E. V. Rob- 
ertson, of Cody, voiced objection to the 
use of the word “deferred” in describing 
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the classification of men held on farms 
and ranches for essential work in war 
food production. He suggested that the 
convention might well start a movement 
to give such men a status in the produc- 
tion army just as honored as that of any 
man actually in the uniform of the na- 
tion’s armed forces. 

The Cow Belles, who took an active 
part in the meeting, announced that they 
had voted contributions to the state as- 
sociation and to the American National 
Live Stock Association. 

The Cow Belle branch of the associa- 
tion elected Mrs. Dugald A. Whitaker, 
Cheyenne, president; Mrs. Oda Mason, 
Laramie, vice-president; Mrs. Elsie 
Robinson, Moorcroft, secretary; Mrs. 
Walter Knollenberg, Tipperary, treas- 
urer; Mrs. T. D. O’Neil, Big Piney, 
historian; Mrs. Owen Hoge, Dayton, 
parliamentarian. 

The Wyoming cattlemen pledged un- 
qualified support to President Roosevelt 
in winning the war and “in such a way 
as to bring about a peace that will mean 
peace and prevent the occurrence of an- 
other world conflict.” 

Other resolutions— 

Favored passage of the Kleberg bill, 
H.R. 5204 (now signed by President) ; 

Urged modification of ODT order re- 
quiring 75 per cent return load on truck 
movement; 

Indorsed purposes and progress of 
Wyoming Taxpayers’ Association; 

Urged study of all appropriations di- 
rectly connected with the war program 
and a halt in non-essential spending; 

Asked for a ninety-day deferment of 
necessary ranch help; 

Urged administration “to help in 
every possible way those agencies which 
are engaged in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber” and that federal agencies 
in non-essential war work be restricted 
in use of cars; 

Recommended that the association use 
as a forest advisory board a group of 
seven representing the various Wyoming 
forests; 

Indorsed the principle of the Johnson 
bill, S. 1030, “which promotes stability 
of grazing cattle on the forest and gives 
legality to forest advisory committees;” 

Opposed modification of embargo ap- 
plying to countries having foot-and- 
mouth disease and objected to meat car- 
cass shipments from Tierra del Fuego; 

Opposed attempts of the federal gov- 
ernment to make general application of 
the principle of free trade as part of any 
post-war reconstruction program; 

Thanked Gillette, “the town of much 
open plumbing where we have found 
more comfortable accommodations and 
more soft-shelled bath tubs than we be- 
lieved the entire state contained.” 

Charles A. Myers, Evanston, was re- 
elected president; George Cross, Dubois, 
vice-president; Matthew Cushing, Sara- 
toga, treasurer; and Fred Warren, Chey- 
enne, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Russell Thorp was continued as 
secretary. 
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ANLSA HEAD WARNS 
AGAINST EXPANSION 


ITH THE LARGEST ATTEND- 

ance in recent years, the cowmen of 
Washington held their convention on 
May 15-16 at Okanogan. Highlighting 
the speakers’ program, Frank S. Boice, 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, pointed to the pre- 
paredness of the livestock industry to 
carry its share in the war effort. He 
warned against overexpansion of breed- 
ing herds and suggested that cattlemen 
plan their operations so as to have the 
same number of cattle at the end of 
1942 as they had at the beginning of 
the year unless their ranges were under- 
stocked. Cattle numbers, he said, were 
at an all-time high. Regarding possi- 
bility of importation of South American 
beef, Mr. Boice said that, while that 
danger now is less than for some years, 
any relaxation of restrictions that would 
permit an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country would be com- 
parable to a major military defeat. 

Colonel Ed N. Wentworth, of Armour’s 
Livestock Bureau, explained the provi- 
sions of the price control measure as it 
affects cattle. Some of the difficulties 
of applying such control measures to an 
industry as diverse as the beef industry 
were brought out in his talk. The cat- 
tlemen seemed to agree with the speaker 
that a price control measure was neces- 
sary, but that the program needed ad- 
justment. 

At the annual banquet, attended by 
800 individuals, Governor Arthur B. 
Langlie praised the Washington cattle- 
men and other agricultural producers of 
the state for the manner in which they 
are contributing to increased production. 
Their prosaic task of staying at home 
and producing is just as important as 
the building of armaments or = actual 
combat activities, he said. 

Other speakers, representing the vari- 
ous state and federal agencies, explained 
their various programs contributing to 
the welfare of the industry. They were 
given a fine hearing and their talks 
were thoroughly discussed by the cattle- 
men. 

The Loomis Cattlemen’s Association 
and the Okanogan County Cattlemen’s 
Association were hosts to about 400 at 
the cowboy breakfast on Sinlahekin Creek 
the first morning of the convention. The 
closing feature of the convention was a 
Dutch lunch at the rodeo grounds at 
Omak under the sponsorship of the busi- 





ness men of Omak and the Omak Cattle- 
men’s Association. 


Officers elected for the coming year in- 
cluded: President, A. H. Hensel, Water- 
ville; vice-presidents, I. J. Dunn, Che- 
saw; R. L. Picken, Tonasket; Jack 
Crawford, Yakima; and Ross Woodard, 
Loomis; secretary-treasurer, Walter Tol- 
man, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man. New members of the board of 
directors included Alan Rogers, Ellens- 
burg; Robert French, Okanogan; Ken- 
neth Robinson, Pomeroy; and Herbert 
Beckley, Benge. Directors filling unex- 
pired terms included Fred Magin, Rock- 
lyn; Wallace Halsey, Asotin; Frank 
Riches, Buena; Russell Kreps, White 
Salmon; P. R. Gladhart, Spokane; S. P. 
Fletcher, Colville; Carl Greif, Union- 
town; and W. C. Dooley, Sprague. 


Retiring president was Rufus Schne- 
bly, Ellensburg, who completed two years 
in the executive post. Jerry Sotola, State 
College of Washington, was the retiring 
secretary-treasurer. 

A contest on the question of the meet- 
ing place for 1943 finally resulted in de- 
cision to refer the matter to the execu- 
tive committee for settlement. 


In their resolutions, the Washington 
cattlemen favored the Kleberg bill, H.R. 
5204, providing for registration of brand 
inspection agencies at posted stockyards. 
(The measure has now had favorable con- 
gressional action and has been signed by 
the President.) 

They asked that the widely separated, 
isolated tracts of public domain lands in 
and adjacent to the forests be leased to 
forest permittees, “as to do otherwise 
introduces a minority landholder who 
conflicts with the users of the majority 
of the land.” The cattlemen endorsed the 
principles embodied in Senate bill 1030 
which would give legal status to advisory 
boards and eliminate distribution. 

The policy of the Forest Service in 
objecting to brush burning has resulted 
in dense growth of brush reducing graz- 
ing areas and available forage for wild 
game, one of the resolutions held. It 
urged that this policy be modified to per- 
mit burning in areas other than timber 
land. 

Calfhood vaccination, “the most ef- 
fective method of control of Bang’s dis- 
ease,” was favored, and uncontrolled 
sale of vaccine for Bang’s control was 
recommended, 

The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany was commended for “its adequate 
rail service and considerate treatment 
accorded shippers.” 

One of the resolutions cautioned 
against relaxation on the ban against 
importation of meat from countries hav- 
ing the hoof-and-mouth disease. It com- 
mended the Department of Agriculture 
for “its wise, scientific, and courageous 
method of enforcement of the ban.” 

The Washington stockmen pledged un- 
qualified support to the war effort and 
expressed willingness to surrender all 
subsidies from government. The resolu- 
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tion deplored “shocking exhibitions of 
selfishness manifested by some, greatly 
impeding the war program,” and ex- 
pressed the belief that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, with its forty-hour week 
and other peacetime protections to labor, 
was never intended to apply to war con- 
ditions. 

Two motions adopted at the conven- 
tion favored repeal of regulations re- 
quiring venting of brands on cattle sold 
not for immediate slaughter, and recom- 
mended that, in case of foreclosure, a 
stockman be not required to surrender 
his permit but rather that it be retained 
by the borrower, that the lender’s enjoy- 
ment of the permit’s benefits be limited 
to two years, and that, if borrower is 
unable to use permit after foreclosure, 
it should revert to the Forest Service for 
reallotment or improvement of the range. 


JOINT MEETING 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


OWMEN AND SHEEPMEN SHOOK 

hands and discussed their mutual 
problems at Belle Fourche, South Da- 
kota, June 8-10, at the joint convention 
of the South Dakota Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation and the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers’ Association. The open- 
ing day’s session was presided over by 
the presidents of the two associations— 
Ernest Ham, Piedmont, for the stock 
growers, and Walter Cunningham, Belle 
Fourche, for the sheep growers. 

Invocation by Reverend Father James 
P. Walsh, Belle Fourche, greetings by 
Otha Frost, president of the Belle 
Fourche Commercial Club, and response 
by former governor Tom Berry, in be- 
half of the cattlemen, and H. J. Dev- 
ereaux, in behalf of the sheep growers, 
led into the speaking program. 

The history and work of the state 
brand commission was discussed by 
M. B. Fowler and Freda Swafford. It 
was revealed that the first branding of 
South Dakota livestock was done by the 
counties in 1883, that the state took 
over the work in 1897, and that the pres- 
ent state brand commission came into 
being in 1937 through the efforts of the 
South Dakota association. 

Other afternoon session speakers in- 
cluded A. P. Davis, Chicago, of the 
American Meat Institute; Clifford 
Franzke, assistant agronomist, South 
Dakota State College; I. B. Johnson, 
Brookings, director of South Dakota 
agricultural experiment station; and 
E. H. Everson, Pierre, secretary of agri- 
culture. The latter speaker pointed out 
that from 1937 to 1941 cattle in South 
Dakota had increased from 1,563,000 to 
1,769,000, valuation jumping from $46,- 
560,000 to $79,795,000; hogs had prac- 
tically doubled to more than 1,000,000 
head; sheep had increased from 1,277,- 
000 to 1,925,000, and their valuation 
gone up from $6,996,000 to $14,250,000. 

Colonel Ed. N. Wentworth of Armour 
and Company, led off the speaking pro- 
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gram on Tuesday morning, followed by 
B. H. Heide, Chicago, manager of the 
International Livestock Exposition. 

The last speaker on the Tuesday 
morning’s program was F. E. Mollin, 
Denver, executive secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. Mr. Mollin took up today’s acute 
labor problem in agriculture, the rubber 
and gas situation as they affect the live- 
stock producer, price fixing, marketing 
goals, and reciprocal trade agreements. 

Casey Jones, Salt Lake City, substi- 
tuting for R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho, 
speaking in the afternoon discussed 
problems of mutual interest to sheep 
and cattle organizations. Account of a 
trip to South American countries last 
summer was given by J. Elmer Brock, 
of Kaycee, Wyoming, past president of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. He said that nothing he saw 
would indicate that any attempt is made 
to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease in 
the country, the people taking its period- 
ical attacks as a matter of course. H. E. 
Terrell, Des Moines, Iowa, another of 
the men who made the South American 
trip, showed pictures of places visited 
in South America. 

Tuesday night the convention ad- 
journed to the round-up grounds for a 
barbecue and band concert, followed by 
a tug-of-war between the cowmen and 
the sheepmen, which ended in a draw. 
The speaker of the evening was R. W. 
Hitchcock, publisher of the Rapid City 
Journal, whose remarks centered around 
the war. The closing convention enter- 
tainment was a dance at Legion Hall. 

The innovation of a joint meeting of 
the two separate associations appeared 
to meet with general approval. 

The South Dakota cattlemen pledged 
support to President Roosevelt in the 
country’s war emergency. They adopted 
resolutions asking that any adjustments 
made in the price ceiling order be equi- 
tably distributed so as not to interfere 
with essential beef production and sug- 
gested that if meat rationing becomes 
necessary it be on a basis of quantity 
rather than price. 

Other resolutions favored passage of 
the Kleberg bill, asked modification of 
the ODT return load order, and reiter- 
ated opposition to modification of the 
embargo against foot-and-mouth disease. 

One of the resolutions “unalterably 
opposed” any attempts by the govern- 
ment to apply generally as part of the 
post-war reconstruction program the 
principle of free trade. 

The South Dakota ranchmen are will- 
ing to make sacrifices demanded by the 
war program but want it realized that 
production and transportation of their 
products would be seriously hampered 
by further restrictions on the use of 
rubber. They urged haste in the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber and that 
every effort be made to keep essential 
vehicles moving. 

Careful consideration by the draft 
boards in the matter of deferment of 


men essential to ranch work was re. 
quested. The resolution on the subject 
pointed out that ranch labor is skilled 
labor and cannot be quickly replaced by 
boys or men trained in other fields, 

The Harding County Livestock Asso. 
ciation presented a resolution, adopted, 
favoring legislation legalizing the “block 
system” and renewal leases on state and 
county lands within the block by appli- 
cation rather than the usual auction sys- 
tem—“lessee agreeing to lease all land 
within allowed block.” 

The placing of bids on state lands for 
FSA clientele in competition with stock- 
men was protested against. 

Of joint interest to cattlemen and 
sheepmen were the following resolutions 
adopted in joint session: 

Favoring legislation simplifying re. 
newals of permits for improvements on 
state leased lands and recommending an 
increase in state land lease term from 
five to ten years; 

Directing association officers to inves- 
tigate the matter of leases on the Chey- 
enne Indian Reservation, with a view to 
establishing permanent basis of rates 
commensurate with the value of the land; 

Opposing attempts to abolish the Live- 
stock Sanitary Board and place its duties 
under a political bureau; 

Recommending the uniform regulations 
now governing interstate trucking be 
made permanent. 

Ernest Ham, Piedmont, was re-elected 
president of the South Dakota organiza- 
tion, and Tom Arnold, Nenzel, Nebraska, 
vice-president. The stock growers voted 
to hold their 1943 convention at Cham- 
berlain. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 
YEAR FOR COLORADO 


PENING THEIR THREE-DAY DIA- 

mond jubilee year annual convention 
at Steamboat Springs June 4, the cattle- 
men of Colorado met to consider their 
problems and remembered to honor the 
spirit and foresight of the founders of 
their state association. The first two 
days the registered attendance reached 
a total of 363, including ninety-eight 
women, with delegates and representa- 
tives present from twenty-four local 
associations. 

The morning of the first day was 
devoted to registration and an execu- 
tive session, which included the annual 
reports of the secretary, the treasurer, 
and the finance committee. In the after- 
noon President Albert V. Berg, of Mor- 
ley, called the convention to order. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were made by Honor- 
able Claude A. Luekens, mayor of Steam- 
boat, and Ray Monson, district attorney, 
speaking for the Steamboat and north- 
west Colorado stock growers. Responses 
followed by Charles P. Murphy and 
Frank Fehling, first and second vice- 
presidents, respectively, on behalf of 
their state association. 
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In his annual address on “the memor- 
able occasion, our diamond jubilee,” 
President Berg referred to the organiza- 
tion in 1867, stating that the association 
had progressed “because of a vision, 
foresignt, and determination to protect 
and promote the livestock industry. 
Those pioneers,” he continued, “realized 
that unity of thought, effort, and action 
was vitally necessary—and we are con- 
fronted by the same problems, multiplied 
many fold.” He said that the “solution 
of these problems can only be obtained 
through a greater organized effort, so 
that our industry can be represented in 
state and national programs which are 
being sponsored and which are found 
necessary as a result of our country hav- 
ing entered the Second World War. 


“The activities of your state associa- 
tion the past year have been many and 
we have been successfui in several of 
our most important endeavors, and again 
I say the results were only obtained 
due to the fact that we were well or- 
ganized, having a willingness and desire 
to co-operate with others and the moral 
and financial support of not less than 
forty local livestock associations.” 

On the various problems of the stock 
growers, President Berg said: 

“In order to supply the demand for 
beef and stabilize numbers, Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard has 
stated time and again, ‘There is danger 
ahead for beef cattle producers if herds 
are allowed to increase over 1942 num- 
bers.’ Our marketing goals will vary 
in the state depending upon the range 
conditions and preserving economic op- 
erating units, and a flat marketing in- 
crease is not expected. It goes without 
saying, we will co-operate to meet the 
1942 goals. 

“During the past two years public 
land hearings have been held in a num- 
ber of western states by Senator Mc- 
Carran’s sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
We now have official word that two 
hearings will be held by the committee 
in Colorado sometime in the near future. 
One hearing will be held in Denver and 
another in Glenwood Springs. After 
the Glenwood Springs hearing the com- 
mittee goes to Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. As soon as the dates are fixed, 
notice will be sent out from our office 
to local association secretaries, mem- 
bers of our forestry advisory board, and 
others who are known to be especially 
interested in matters to be brought be- 
fore the committee. 

“It is our hope that whatever our or- 
ganizations desire to present in the way 
of testimony will be presented at Den- 
ver. However, cattlemen will also be 
given an opportunity to present their 
views at the Glenwood Springs hearings, 
but it is expected that the wool grow- 
ers will take up the greater share of the 
time there. 

“It is expected that our forest ad- 
visory board committee, representing 
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permittees of the fourteen national for- 
ests in Colorado, will give serious con- 
sideration to these hearings and that 
their report submitted to this conven- 
tion will cover the hearings and make 
their recommendations, which, when sub- 
mitted to the convention, will be unan- 
imously adopted.. I say this in all ear- 
nestness, realizing that the committee 
has devoted time and study to their 
work and their recommendations will 
be sound and practical and must neces- 
sarily carry our endorsement. 


“The board, in co-operation with for- 
est officials, aided by Glen A. Smith, 
assistant regional forester, set up its 
organization and outlined a program. 
The committee is to be congratulated. 
It is responsible to the cattle permittees 
using the national forests and should at 
all times have their support which is so 
essential if results are to be obtained. 


“Our nation is now engaged in a Sec- 
ond World War, facing what may be the 
gravest crisis in its history. Our men 
and our ships are on every fighting 
front, in the air, on land and sea. An 
army of more than 3,000,000 men is now 
in training, and advices from Washing- 
ton indicate an increase to 9,000,000 or 
10,000,000 men. (Continued on page 24) 


NEBRASKA COWMEN 
MEET IN LEXINGTON 


HE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL CON- 

vention of the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association was held at Lexington, 
Nebraska, June 11, 12, and 138—in the 
heart of one of the largest cattle feed- 
ing territories in Nebraska where over 
500,000 head of cattle are fed each year. 


A large crowd was present for every 
session, and, due to the war emergency 
and the multitude of problems that pre- 
sented themselves, perhaps no other 
convention in the history of the associa- 
tion has been of such intense interest. 
The convention opened Thursday after- 
noon, with President Monahan presid- 
ing. Immediately thereafter President 
Monahan gave his annual address, which 
was an excellent approach to all matters 
affecting the livestock industry. He re- 
viewed the work of the association dur- 
ing the past year and, without being 
either an optimist or a pessimist, cov- 
ered the problems facing the industry. 
He paid tribute to the fine work done 
by the American National Live Stock 
Association. 


Secretary Selleck’s annual report was 
followed by a talk by Lawrence F. Mol- 
lin, assistant to the executive secretary 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association, on the subject of “Emer- 
gency Livestock Problems.” Mr. Mollin 
discussed the many new problems con- 
fronting the industry that have to be 
added to the every-day ones. He urged 
co-operation to the fullest extent with 
Secretary Wickard’s food production 
program and said that the American 




































































National was working hard on such mat- 
ters as price fixing, priorities, and the 
ranch labor situation. 


A general round-table discussion on 
policies and general business of the 
association preceded adjournment, fol- 
lowed by a tour of several Dawson 
County feed-lots under the direction of 
Henry Kugler, president of the Dawson 
County Feeders’ Association. That eve- 
ning a barbecue was held at the county 
fair grounds, and Dawson County baby 
beef was on the plate, donated by the 
Dawson County Feeders’ Association. 


Perhaps the highlight of the enter- 
tainment was that provided by the 
“Plum-Creekers.” This young organiza- 
tion, sponsored by the Dawson County 
Feeders’ Association, consisting at full 
strength of 500 men and as many horses, 
presents mounted flag drills and pa- 
rades. While the “Plum-Creekers’”’ drill 
was not at full strength at Lexington, 
nevertheless it was an awe-inspiring 
sight to see these horsemen, each finely 
mounted and each with a large Ameri- 
can flag in his saddle holder. 

Friday’s session consisted of addresses 
by Bill Derrick, of Lincoln, who read the 
paper of Fred S. Wallace, Washington, 
D. C., chairman of the AAA committee; 
B. H. Heide, who reminded the stockmen 
that, while the Chicago International 
show has been canceled, a fat stock 
show will be held in its place. Harry E. 
Terrell, of Des Moines, Western Policy 
Committee, showed his South American 
pictures. This feature was followed by 
an address by Senator Hugh Butler, of 
Washington, D. C. 

First speaker of the afternoon was 
Nebraska’s Governor Dwight Griswold. 
M. O. Cullen, director of meat merchan- 
dising for the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, spoke on the subject of 
“Meat for Our Army and Civilians.” He 
was followed by three juniors: Elvin 
Adamson, president of the Nebraska 
junior association, who talked about his 
organization and its work; Robert Mes- 
sersmith, whose topic was “Trade Bar- 
riers;” and David Work, a member of 
the junior executive committee, who dis- 
cussed “Livestock Judging and Show- 
ing.” Other speakers included E. A. 
Kelloway, secretary of the Omaha Live- 
stock Exchange; Fred L. Taylor, of the 
Cc. B. & Q. Railroad, Omaha; and Hon- 
orable Harry B. Coffee, Washington, 
D. C. Congressman Coffee spoke on 
“Protecting Our Future Security,” 
stressing the need to do everything in 
our power to preserve democracy. 

At the annual banquet in the evening, 
the featured address was by Howard 
Gramlich, secretary of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. The 
annual dance followed. 

Saturday’s session consisted of two 
addresses, one by Walter E. Anderson, 
president of the Production Credit Cor- 
poration, Omaha; and one by Brigadier 
General Guy N. Henninger, state direc- 

tor of Selective Service, Lincoln. 

E. H. Boyd, of Alliance, vice-president 
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of the association for the past two 
years, was elected president. Irwin 
Adamson, of Cody, was named to the 
vice-presidency. 

New members of the executive coun- 
cil, governing body of the organization, 
were Earl Monahan, of Hyannis, the re- 
tiring president, and S. R. McKelvie, of 
Wood Lake. New district representa- 
tives named to the advisory board were: 

District 1—Dr. C. R. Watson, Mitchell; 
V. C. Redding, Minatare; John McGin- 
ley, Lisco; Harve Braddock, Chadron; 
and George Deitline, Alliance. 

District 2—P. H. Young, Simeon; Roy 
Ross, Gordon; Earl Weston, Spring- 
view; D. J. Cole, Merriman; and Elvin 
Adamson, Nenzel. 

District 3—Earl H. Monahan, Hyan- 
nis; George Petersen, Ashby; C. J. Ab- 
bott, Hyannis; Walter Cole, Broken 
Bow; and John P. Becker, Becker. 

Gordon was selected as the associa- 
tion’s meeting place for 1943. 

A summary of the resolutions adopted 
follows: 

Pledged the range cattle industry to 
all-out support in the national war effort, 
to the end that decisive victory and last- 
ing peace may be obtained. 

Urged elimination of government ex- 
penditures unnecessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, unnecessary bureaus and 
spending agencies created to combat the 
depression, and discontinuance of benefit 
payments from AAA programs; also 
recommended the complete return to a 
democratic form of government directly 
following the period of emergency. 

Urged draft boards to recognize the 
essential nature of the livestock indus- 
try and to consider employment on farms 
and ranches as one of the highest types 
of service in the war effort. 

Commended Congress for providing 
federal protection against importation of 
unsterilized meat and meat products 
from countries where infectious dis- 
eases exist, and urged that the sanitary 
embargo be maintained in its present 
form. 

Urged army and navy not to dis- 
criminate against grass-fed beef in pur- 
chases of meat for the men of those 
services. 

Recommended that the WPB allocate 
to farmers and ranchers the necessary 
supplies of trucks, tires, gasoline, and 
essential machinery and repair mate- 
rials. (Continued on page 23) 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ONTEREY COUNTY (CALIFOR- 

nia) Cattlemen’s Association mem- 
bers on April 18, at King City, elected 
Rudolph Asmus, manager of the El Sur 
Ranch in the Big Sur district, president; 
John Tannehill, King City, vice-presi- 
dent; Max Armstrong, Salinas, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Kenneth L. Eade, of San 
Lucas, introduced the following speak- 
ers: California Cattlemen’s Association 
President Loren Bamert and Secretary 
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John Curry; Clyde Harris, of the Cattle 
Protection Service; Assistant County 
Agent Rube Albaugh; Rudolph Asmus; 
and Jack Errington. 


STOCKMEN’S PROTECTIVE 
GROUP MEETS 


The Stockmen’s Protective Association 
of Alameda and San Joaquin Counties 
in California held its thirty-ninth annual 
meeting at Livermore on May 3. Presi- 
dent John McGlinchey and Secretary 
John J. Callaghan, both of whom have 
held their offices continuously since 
1904, were re-elected. Speakers included 
Lyman Lantz; CCA President Bamert 
and Secretary Curry; Secretary Chet 
Wing, of the California Wool Growers’ 
Association; Manager Earl Schlaman, of 
the Pacific States Livestock Marketing 
Association; Earl Barron, state division 
of forestry; Clyde Harris; George Brit- 
ton, state forest ranger; District Attor- 
ney Ralph E. Hoyt; Supervisors George 
Janssen and George P. Hellwig: County 
Fire Warden Jim McGlinchey; and John 
J. Callaghan. 


SANTA BARBARA BRANCH 


At Los Alamos in a recent meeting 
of the Santa Barbara Branch of the 
CCA, William F. Luton, of Los Alamos, 
was elected president, succeeding Harry 
Sloan, of Lompoc. Mr. Sloan was named 
vice-president, and Baine Isaacson, of 
Buellton, secretary. Speakers included 
the CCA president and secretary; Dr. 
Albert S. Larson, Santa Barbara County 
veterinarian; Forest Supervisor S. A. 
Nash-Boulden, of the Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest; County Agricultural Com- 
missioner Eugene Kellog; and Clyde 
Harris, of the Cattle Protection Service. 





FRESNO COUNTY 


Other county livestock association 
meetings in California included the 
Fresno County Cattlemen’s Association 
and the Kern County group. The Fresno 
cattlemen, meeting at Sanger, heard 
talks by CCA President Bamert and 
Secretary Curry; Earl Schlaman; Clyde 
Harris; forest supervisors M. A. Bene- 
dict and Norman Norris of the Sequoia 
and Sierra national forests; Dr. O’Rear, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry; and 
Sheriff Overholt. Sig Hobler, president 
of the Fresno County group, pre- 
sided, assisted by Secretary Bob John- 
son. 


KERN COUNTY 


In the Kern County meeting, at 
Bakersfield, speakers included Hubbard 
Russell, former president of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association; 
Phil Klipstein, Bakersfield; President 
Bamert and Secretary Curry; Clyde 
Harris; and Forest Supervisor Norman 
Norris. President Jule Villard, Delano, 


presided, assisted by 


Secretary Mar. 
guerite L. Follansbee. 


GREENLEE JUNIORS ORGANIZE 


Another junior cattle growers’ asgo- 
ciation was formed in Arizona when 
cattlemen and their sons met at Apache 
Grove for the spring meeting of the 
Greenlee County Cattle Growers’ Asggo- 
ciation. Starting with an initial mem- 
bership of twenty-three boys and girls, 
the group will be headed by Virgil Vest, 
as president, and L. B. Christiansen, sec- 
retary. District representatives are Fred 
Moore, for the Blue district; Henry Mar. 
tin, for Clifton; Norman Hicks, for 
Eagle; and Elizabeth Cosper, for Dun- 
can. The name of the new junior organi- 
zation is Greenlee County Junior Cattle 
Growers’ Association. 


ANGUS REGISTRATIONS UP 


Registration of Aberdeen-Angus ani- 
mals, transfers, and new memberships 
in the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers’ Association showed material in- 
creases for the first half of the 1942 
fiscal year, according to Association Sec- 
retary W. H. Tomhave. The association 
recorded increases over the previous half- 
year period in 1941 as follows: Trans- 
fers (sales), 19.8 per cent; registrations 
(consisting mainly of the current year’s 
calf crop), 17.1 per cent; new member- 
ships in the association, 16 per cent. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Tomhave, the Angus 
breed is migrating into the West in par- 
ticularly strong numbers. 


FORM TRANSPORTATION COUNCIL 

For the purpose of co-operating with 
the Office of Defense Transportation in 
conserving transportation facilities, the 
Texas Livestock Shippers’ Emergency 
Council was formed at a meeting in 
Fort Worth in late May. The group in- 
cludes representatives of producers, mar- 
ket agencies, and stockyard companies. 
Charles A. Stewart, traffic manager of 
the Livestock Traffic Association of 
Fort Worth, is chairman of the council. 
Plans were worked out for setting up 
machinery at the larger markets in 
Texas to assemble information on ton- 
nage going back to the country and to 
relay this information to livestock 
truckers. 


QUEENA STEWART RESIGNS 


At the close of the fifty-first annual 
convention of the South Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association, Queena Stewart 
announced her resignation as its secre- 
tary. She had served in this capacity for 
fourteen years and her father before her 
for thirty-seven years, so that from the 
very beginning there had been only the 
two secretaries. Miss Stewart has many 
friends throughout the West who will 
regret to hear of her leaving the asso- 
ciation work but will wish her well in 
any new undertaking. 
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RANCHING WITHOUT 
RUBBER 


OR WEEKS PAST A CONSTANT 

flow of propaganda has emanated 
from Washington warning civilians that 
there was no rubber in sight for civilian 
use for at least two or three years. In- 
terspersed with these statements have 
been others, claiming that gas was to be 
rationed even in those areas where there 
was no shortage either of gas or of 
transportation for it, but purely as a 
rubber-saving device, suggesting that 
private tires (beyond one spare) and 
even that private automobiles would 
soon be confiscated for their rutber. 
There have in fact been so many con- 
tradictory statements that all minds are 
confused as to what to expect. As a 
result, regrettably there has been a tend- 
ency to have “a last fling” with the car, 
city driving has increased, and resorts 
such as the Minnesota Lakes and the 
Black Hills are reporting the largest 
crop ever of June tourists. 


Strange as it may seem, while all this 
has been going on, no effort until very 
recently has been made to determine 
how much reclaimed rubber is available 
in the country. It is variously estimated 
: the way from 1,500,000 to 10,000,000 
ons. 


Finally the country woke up and de- 
manded action. A drive is being started 
to make this reclaimed rubber available 
for use, and it now seems certain that 
no drastic order will be issued until the 
result of the drive is known. 


It has been evident from the begin- 
ning that the planners, the majority 
from eastern areas, have little or no 
conception of the distances with which 
ranchmen of the West have to contend. 
Furthermore, there is the pressing short- 
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age of ranch labor which compels the 
ranchers to take advantage of every 
possible short-cut in operation. To de- 
prive them of the use of their automo- 
biles and trucks at this critical time 
would be disastrous. Even if it were 
practical to return to “the horse and 
buggy days,” the equipment is not avail- 
able. In many places, driving cattle to 
market, with few driveways and resting 
places now available, with the country 
generally fenced, and with modern high- 
ways unsuitable for such use, would be 
a needless waste of beef. It is doubtful 
if the railroads could handle the burden 
of traffic that more drastic restriction of 
truck operation would impose on them. 

Under the circumstances, it would 
seem apparent that every effort should 
be made to expedite manufacture of 
synthetic rubber and imports of crude 
rubber from South America, and that in 
the meantime essential cars and trucks 
should be kept running, making full use 
of existing tire stocks and reclaimed 
rubber. Such handling would require a 
relatively small amount of crude rubber 
and would have as potent an influence 
on the winning of the war as any action 
on the home front could have. 

A little less rubber in the official prop- 
aganda and a little more of it mixed 
with reclaimed rubber will help keep the 
machinery of food production in high 
gear. We cannot afford to slow up at 
this stage of the game. Food is too vital 
in the war effort. 


PRICE CEILINGS AND 
QUALITY STANDARDS 


T SEEMS TO BE THE CONSENSUS 

that price ceilings and deterioration 
in quality go hand in hand. This is un- 
doubtedly particularly true and likewise 
particularly unfortunate with regard to 
beef, coming as it does at the conclusion 
of a successful fifteen-year program to 
improve the quality of our cattle herds 
and of the beef offered the public. The 
price ceiling removes the incentive really 
to “finish” cattle; and, despite all po- 
licing efforts, the quality of the beef 
available is bound to suffer. The reward 
will not go to the real finisher but in- 
stead to the man who can quickly put 
enough fat on his cattle to get them by. 


OPA is valiantly saying that drastic 
penalties will be imposed for misgrading 
or misbranding. But the grading of beef 
can never be a full scientific process. 
It depends upon human judgment; and 
as real quality beef becomes a minus 
quantity it is only natural that the best 
beef available will be graded up a bit 
to fill the gap. 

Let’s hope for a short war and a 
quick return to the ordinary ways of 
life. This matter of grades is one of 
many of the war’s up-sets, inconsequen- 
tial in relation to the major issues but 
of great importance in peacetime. The 
packers’ current advertising campaign 


is based on quality, although it has 
failed fully to capitalize on the possibil- 
ities open in connection with the expan- 
sion of government grading. How long 
will they be willing to continue the cam- 
paign with war interfering in more ways 
than one with quality production? 

If the meat you buy is of poorer qual- 
ity, blame the war, not the packer or 


the producer. Quality will return with 
the peace. 


FOREST ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 


VER SINCE THE INTRODUCTION 
of the original Johnson forest bill 

(S. 3532), the Forest Service has been 
very active in organizing local advisory 
boards, apparently as proof that no leg- 
islation is needed. In many areas there 
had been such boards many years ago 
but they had fallen into complete disuse. 


The Propucer hails this activity, as 
a step in the right direction, but signs 
are not lacking that the enactment into 
law of the major principles of the re- 
vised Johnson bill (S. 1030) would ma- 
terially increase the independence and 
the value of these boards. They should 
be free to function with no trace of dom- 
ination by local forest officials. Their 
right to exist should not depend upon 
the whim of the service chiefs. 

Voluntary organization such as is now 
under way will suffice until these boards 
can truly come into their own with the 
passage of legislation that will guar- 
antee their status, define their duties, 
and remove them from a zone of action 
where they will too constantly be “ad- 
vised” by forest officials on matters 
pending before them. 


CO-OPERATION IN FIRE 
PROTECTION 


HE “PRODUCER” IS GLAD TO 

pass on to its readers the appeal of 
the Forest Service to all users of the 
national forests to help the service in an 
emergency in fire protection created by 
loss of labor and increased danger of 
incendiary fires through sabotage. 

The Forest Service, in a letter by C. N. 
Woods, regional forester in the Inter- 
mountain Region, asks ranchers and 
their employees to be constantly on the 
alert to prevent the starting of forest 
or range fires; to help prevent sabotage 
by fire and to report immediately to the 
nearest officer of the law or forest of- 
ficial any suspicious characters found 
on the range or in the forest; and to 
continue their past co-operation in mak- 
ing their tools, equipment, transporta- 
tion, and employees immediately avail- 
able for fire suppression. 

Pooling ranch and forest resources in 
this important job will prevent damage 
to or destruction of the nation’s valuable 
resources. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


Ceilings.—Press dispatches report a 
new OPA ruling on price ceilings on 
dressed beef, effective July 15, which is 
taken to be aimed at lowering wholesale 
maximums. The regulation provides 
that the wholesale ceilings for each 
grade of carcass and quarter of beef, or 
carcass and saddle of veal, shall be a 
price no higher than the lowest price at 
which each individual merchandiser sold 
at least 30 per cent of his total quantity 
of that grade during March 16-28, 1942. 
‘ Wholesale pork products were 
placed under permanent ceilings in late 
May following expiration of a tempo- 
rary sixty-day regulation. The new 
ceiling conforms in general to the previ- 
ous one, fixing prices of dressed hogs 
and wholesale pork cuts at levels not 
greater than those prevailing during 
the period of March 3-7. 


Rubber.—Grain is to play a big part 
in the synthetic rubber output, accord- 
ing to Chairman Harry S. Truman, Mis- 
souri, of the Senate Defense Investigat- 
ing Committee. Approximately 240,- 
000,000 gallons of alcohol manufactured 
from grain will be used in the produc- 
tion of butadiene, the raw material from 
which rubber is made, he said. . . . The 
Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association at 
its recent convention passed a resolution 
asking for development in Nebraska of 
synthetic rubber manufacture from 
grain. 


Food Control.—Formation of a Food 
Requirements Committee to have control 
over production and allocation of civilian 
and military food supplies was an- 
nounced in early June by Donald Nelson, 
chief of the WPB. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard is its chair- 
man. The committee will determine 
civilian, military, and foreign require- 
ments and will have authority to enlarge 
or limit production of foods as well as 
importation of foods and raw agricul- 
tural products. Decisions of the com- 
mittee will be final, subject to over-all 
direction and approval of WPB. Ad- 
ministration of food rationing at the 
consumer level remains in the hands of 
OPA. Secretary Wickard, after the first 
meeting of the new committee, said that 
the United States should be able to feed 
her allies and herself with rationing 
needed in a very few exceptional cases. 


Truck Laws.—Permanent liberalization 
of state laws governing operations of 
trucks and buses is seen by some as one 
of the post-war effects of the interstate 
agreement on commercial vehicles an- 
nounced by Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones recently. Under the agreement, 
binding only until the end of the war, 
any state laws governing the sizes, 
weights, and operations of commercial 
vehicles will be waived for the duration 
of the war unless they are at least as 
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WASHINGTON 


liberal as the uniform minimum stand- 
ard agreed upon through the Council of 
State Governments. Trucks also will be 
permitted to go from one state to an- 
other without payment of additional 
fees, taxes, or other charges. 


Conserve Vehicles.—In a release in 
late May, the ODT and the Department 
of Agriculture urged ranchers and farm- 
ers to make more efficient use of farm 
trucks and automobiles, asking that 
these be used as little as possible and 
taken care of. Elimination of unneces- 
sary driving and forming of transpor- 
tation pools for hauling to market and 
hauling needed supplies for ranches were 
recommended. Voluntary programs 
along this line have been initiated by 
state and county war boards function- 
ing under the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Brand Inspection.—Congressional ac- 
tion has been completed on the Kleberg 
bill providing for registration of brand 
inspecting agencies in stockyards and 
authorizing the charging of fees for 
brand inspection under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. Sponsored by the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ As- 
sociation, the measure has been indorsed 
by the American National Live Stock 
Association and supported by several 
states now using the market system of 
brand inspection. President Roosevelt 
signed the measure in late June. Here- 
tofore a narrower provision has been a 
rider to the agricultural appropriations 
bill, but passage of the Kleberg measure 
makes it permanent. 


CCC.—By July 1 CCC camps, co-oper- 
ating with the Grazing Service, will be 
closed, to be turned over to military and 
protective duty. The first CCC camp 
was established at Luray, Virginia, in 
1933. Within two years the number of 
enrollees had expanded to 500,000 and 
the camps to some 2,400. CCC camps 
were assigned to the Grazing Service in 
1935. Work of the CCC’s in the West 
has included revegetation, contour fur- 
rowing, water spreading, development 
of stock water and reservoirs, and build- 
ing of truck and stock trails. . . . Both 
the Senate and House have passed meas- 
ures to abolish the CCC. 


Commissioner Loans.— Renewed au- 
thorization for Land Bank Commissioner 
loans is contained in legislation signed 
recently by President Roosevelt. Land 
Bank Commissioner loans usually are 
written as second mortgage loans in 
connection with Federal Land Bank 
loans, thus permitting loans of as much 
as 75 per cent of the appraised agricul- 
tural value of farms where that much 
credit is needed and is justified by the 
security. Under certain conditions they 
may also be written as first mortgage 
loans. Interest rate is 5 per cent and 


the usual term of the loan is twenty 
years. 


Pay Increase.—The Irst service pay 
increase in twenty years was approved 
when President Roosevelt signed 4 
measure raising base pay of buck pri- 
vates and apprentice seamen to $50 4 
month and first class privates and sea. 
men, second class, to $54. The raise is 
in effect in the army, navy, Marines 
and coast guard, and is given all the 
way from privates and apprentice seg. 
men to second lieutenants and ensigns, 


Free Imports.—Early in July Pregj- 
dent Roosevelt issued an executive order 
permitting importation of products used 
by the government in war materials 
without payment of duty. Assurance has 
been given that in releasing such sup- 
plies as are imported by the govern. 
ment the release price will be at a level 
that includes the regular rate of duty, 


Miscellaneous.—The budget of the 
WPA was trimmed by House action 
to $280,000,000 for the next fiscal year, 
This year’s expenditures for WPA were 
$465,000,000. Maturity date on 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans on 
cotton, corn, and wheat for the 1941 
crop would be extended for a year in 
legislation approved by the Senate. ... 
The farm credit bill by Congressman 
Fulmer, after being reported out by the 
House Committee on Agriculture in 
May, became bottled up in the rules 
committee. . . . The Senate has passed 
and sent to the House a bill to extend 
through June 30, 1945, the activities of 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration. . . . Permanent gas rationing 
for the eastern states is to become effec- 
tive on July 22.... The matter of a defi- 
nite program in the sugar situation for 
ranchers and farmers is being considered 
in Washington. 


Intrastate Packers.— Congress con- 
cluded action in early June on a meat 
inspection measure designed to give the 
small meat packer a wider selling range 
for his product. It will afford intrastate 
packers the same privileges of federal 
meat inspection as interstate packers. 
Small packers complained that they 
were ineligible to receive government 
orders because their meat was not fed- 
erally inspected. Intrastate packers may 
now apply for federal inspection and bid 
on army and navy and lend-lease con- 
tracts. The bill has been signed by the 
President. 


SCS.—The abolishment of the southern 
Great Plains regional headquarters of 
the Soil Conservation Service in a recent 
reorganization indicates that conditions 
in the former Dust Bowl are no longer 
considered acute enough to justify 4 
separate region, according to H. H. Fin- 
nell, regional conservator. The region, 
established in 1935, included the high 
plains of west Texas, the Oklahoma 
Panhandle, southwestern Kansas, south- 
eastern Colorado, and a portion of east- 
ern New Mexico. A widespread accept- 
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ance of conservation farming methods 
in the area in the past seven years, to- 
gether with favorable seasons for the 
past two years, has re-established suf- 
ficient vegetation on the land almost 
completely to check dust storms and soil 
plowing in the region, Mr. Finnell said. 


Insurance.—Insurance rates under the 
new pian for protection against damage 
by enemy attack and by resisting 
forces are given as 5 cents on $100 for 
growing crops; 10 cents on $100 for 
homes and farm buildings. Taking the 
place of the free protection that was in 
force from December to June 30, the 
new protection is available through your 
insurance broker. It is backed by the 
government’s $1,000,000,000 War Dam- 
age Corporation. 


Wheat Allotment.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claud R. Wickard has announced 
a 1943 wheat acreage allotment of 55,- 
000,000 acres, the minimum under the 
law, but has asked growers to plant 
part of the acreage in other crops. 
Prospective wheat supply—carryover and 
new crop—is 1,400,000,000 bushels, Sec- 
retary Wickard said. 


Farm Real Estate—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in its annual 
farm real estate survey finds a general 
increase in land values and widespread 
interest in the purchase of farm prop- 
erties. Rise in land value for the 
county as a whole is given as 7 per cent. 


Cover.—The picture on the PRODUCER 
cover this month was taken on the 
Seventy-One Ranch by the Nevada State 
Highway Department. 


NEBRASKA MEETING 


(Continued from page 20) 


Urged full speed ahead in the syn- 
thetic rubber program and recognition 
for the need of production of commer- 
cial grain alcohol in Nebraska. 

Urged the President and Congress 
“without further delay to invoke the 
power and authority given to them to 
end all strikes and actions which inter- 
fere with our all-out war effort,” and 
recommended suspension, during the 
war, of “artificial limits upon hours of 
work.” 

Suggested regulation requiring return 
loads for trucks be modified so far as 
agricultural commodities are concerned 
to allow transportation of important 
food materials to market points without 
costly delay and possible damage. 

Questioned the advisability of pro- 

Posed gasoline rationing in territories 
where no shortage exists. 
_ Opposed legislation which would elim- 
inate borrowers’ investment in and con- 
trol of the Federal Land Bank “to its 
former status as an independent agen- 
cy,” and opposed legislation which would 
centralize authority in the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Recommended state legislation that 
would eliminate any legal barriers to 
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contracts and co-operative efforts be- 
tween state authorities and the Nebraska 
Stock Growers’ Association which would 
place the association in control of all 
matters pertaining to brand inspection. 


Nebraska Juniors’ Meeting 

On Friday, June 12, at Lexington, Ne- 
braska, the Nebraska Junior Stock 
Growers’ Association held its annual 
meeting in connection with the senior 
convention. The meeting was called to 
order by President Elvin Adamson, who 
shortly thereafter gave his annual ad- 
dress. Several interesting talks were 
given, including one by Newton Gaines, 
of Lincoln, who is in the youth exten- 
sion department of the University of 
Nebraska, and one by Cliff Young, pres- 
ident of the Cozad State Bank at Cozad. 
The meeting then adjourned to see the 
movie “South American Cattle Indus- 
try,” shown by Harry E. Terrell, of the 
Western Policy Committee, Des Moines. 
In the afternoon the juniors heard an in- 
teresting discussion on feeder cattle by 
D. S. Anderson, Lexington, and then, 
after a business session, adjourned their 
meeting. The annual banquet was held 
at the Presbyterian Church and the an- 
nual dance at the Lodge Hall. President 
Adamson reported that the Nebraska 
junior association now has better than 
160 members and that many of the older 
junior members are now joining the 
senior association. A great deal of credit 
must necessarily go to these Nebraska 
juniors for the fine organization they 
have set up and the rapid growth they 
are making. 


HALT IN SPENDING 


(Continued from page 14) 


When the people are being asked to 
accept rationing, to invest in war bonds, 
to conserve, to sacrifice, to abide by a 
national unity and otherwise devote all 
effort to war, we feel our duly elected 
representatives have a definite duty and 
positive responsibility to set an example 
in government by curtailing non-war 
expenditures until it hurts, politically 
and otherwise. May I ask, is political 
prestige worth much in an insolvent 
government? 

Opportunity lies in the possibility of 
getting the job done when many of the 
basic conditions on which programs and 
the creation of bureaus have been pred- 
icated are now largely removed. 

In recent days we have heard much 
about inflation. The whip is cracked 
over individuals and business enterprise 
by ceilings, by rationing, by wage and 
income limitations, by confiscation of 
excess profits, while the government 
apparently is having a difficult time in 
making only common-sense non-war ex- 
penditure reductions. 

May I ask, which is the greatest stim- 
ulus to inflation, government spending 
of $6,500,000,000 for non-war activities, 
or $2,500,000,000 of excess profits in- 
come or $1,600,000,000 of individual in- 
come over $50,000? 

Certain waste is unavoidable in le- 
gitimate war effort. It is particularly 
so at this time, as we started our prep- 
arations late. Late starts necessitate 


speed which frequently results in in- 
efficiency and some waste. It is an un- 
convincing argument that, because the 
people accept this unavoidable waste 
and willingly endorse large appropria- 
tions essential to war effort, they should 
not at the same time decry continuance 
of non-essentials and vast modifications 
of even essentials not closely related to 
war. 

In fact the need to curtail non-war 
federal expenditures becomes even more 
vital because of the position we find 
ourselves in, necessitating speed with its 
resultant inefficiency and some waste. 

Business and the individual have had 
to modify their conduct drastically, have 
had to sacrifice long-time programs, and 
in many instances have had to cease 
entirely activities and enterprises wholly 
good unto themselves but not closely 
related to war. Why should not govern- 
ment do as much? 


I was asked today, “Where would you 
start, where do you draw the line as to 
those activities not related to war?” 
Many specific suggestions have indi- 
cated functions of government that can 
appropriately be curtailed. 


Reference is made to The Budget Re- 
port, October 15, 1941; Senate Document 
152, 77th Congress; The National Econ- 
omy League Report, dated November 
1941; The Curtailment of Non-Defense 
Expenditures, published by the Brook- 
ings Institute, an authoritative research 
agency, published December 29, 1941. 


Numerous individual recommendations 
based upon intense and detailed study 
such as that of Representative Wesley 
Disney, June 3, 1941; Representative 
John Taber, Congressional Record, July 
31, 1941; Dr. George Bensen’s testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee, 
May 15, 1941. 

Much testimony has been offered not 
only in support of continuing Farm Se- 
curity but in support of expansion as 
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well. The argument is offered that, be- 
cause a large percentage of Farm Se- 
curity loans has been self-liquidating, 
the agency should be continued and even 
expanded. Many private business enter- 
prises have remained self-liquidating, 
have offered employment to many peo- 
ple, have put on the market commodities 
both useful and necessary in normal 
times, but today are closed entirely be- 
cause of not contributing to winning the 
war. Why are Farm Security, Rural 
Electrification, Farm Rehabilitation, and 
many other activities different? With 
the shortage of building materials, 
skilled labor, copper, and other strategic 
materials, it would seem that any sub- 
stantial expenditures by these agencies 
would be in direct conflict with the na- 
tional war program. 

Testimony has been offered in sup- 
port of soil conservation and domestic 
allotment—a program originally in- 
itiated as a device to curtail production 
in certain agricultural commodities. 
True soil conservation was not the in- 
itial purpose of the act but a fraudulent 
title to circumvent court restrictions. A 
study of agricultural statistics discloses 
the fact that during recent years total 
agricultural crops produced in_ the 
United States have been reduced by 
about 50,000,000 acres, this in addition 
to many important shifts in crops pro- 
duced and the introduction of new crops. 

We now seek production. We do not 
want scarcity. What possible justifica- 
tion can there be for the continuance of 
an appropration of approximately $500,- 
000,000 under this restrictive program? 

Another large item on the triple A 
program consists of payments to pro- 
ducers for “price adjustment” purposes. 
This has to do directly with the problem 
of parity payments. During the current 
fiscal year, the appropriation was for 
$50,000,000, with authorization to make 
additional commitments of $162,000,000. 

This program is certainly based upon 
the acknowledgment that, even with 
crop curtailment programs and_ re- 
stricted production, prices of important 
staple crops have not raised to the so- 
called parity level. Parity prices have 
been reached within recent months, de- 
spite, rather than because of, economic 
planning. Would it, therefore, not be 
proper to suspend further parity pay- 
ments during the war at least, and 
thereby save the federal treasury 
$212,000,000 ? 

Under the triple A we find still an- 
other activity designed to dispose of 
surplus farm commodities through sub- 
sidizing exports and distributing sur- 
pluses through the stamp plan. While 
foreign wars continue, relatively little 
can be done in the way of export of 
surpluses through the payment of sub- 
sidies or otherwise. With widespread 
employment, certainly the distribution 
of surplus farm commodities in the 
home market can be reduced to nominal 
proportions. 

In closing I wish to direct attention 
to activities now carried on by many 
government bureaus, including land-use 
planning committees under the BAE and 
various other agency set-ups, supposedly 
striving to secure so-called “grass root” 
thoughts but actually furthering, with 
the people’s money, the justification of 
perpetuating agencies and attempting 
to relate many, varied, and remote ac- 
tivities to essential war effort. 
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With enough money and a sufficient 
personnel, it is possible to carry to the 
people, by radio programs which are 
expensive, by colorful pamphlets bound 
in red, white and blue, prepared with a 
reference to Pearl Harbor and closing 
with a patriotic burst, ideas of their 
essentialness and necessity in winning 
the war. 


While it may be out of order before 
this committee, I direct your attention 
to the extreme case of the war program 
of the Grazing Service under the De- 
partment of the Interior which includes 
a 1,000,000-acre reseeding program of 
the western ranges. No small emphasis 
was given this reseeding program over 
a recent radio broadcast. 

In my own state of Nevada—and 1 
understand it is true in many other 
western states—as high as eight or ten 
agencies are engaged in assembling 
data as to the potential agricultural 
production for the food-for-freedom pro- 
gram. The extension service alone has 
the facilities and personnel to gather 
the necessary preliminary information, 
not to mention the saving of rubber, 
which might accrue to the use of essen- 
tial industries if the activities of these 
agency representatives were curtailed 
because of lack of funds. 

There has been much public comment 
about this being the little people’s war. 
Many little people are asking, Why 
should we buy war bonds while our 
government continues to spend billions 
for non-war activities? 

We are supposed to be fighting to 
preserve freedom and the American 
form of democracy which has been built 
and made strong by individual freedom, 
initiative, and respected self-reliance. 
What is this new breed of democracy 
that requires a paternalistic supervision 
of details of daily life and work by gov- 
ernment agencies not related to war? 


Is it possible that the leadership and 
courage of our armed forces cannot be 
equally matched in moral courage and 
leadership by our representatives in gov- 
ernment? Are they not sufficiently ag- 
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BUY WAR BONDS 





gressive and willing to put aside socia] 
programs with their supervising agen- 
cies, initially set up in the trough of 
depression for reasons of an economic 
emergency? Have we become go fet. 
tered by bureau controls that represen. 
tative government lacks the courage to 
free us from the extra costs of contin. 
uing programs and agencies, perhaps 
originally good but not related to win. 
ning the war? 

The little people are willingly accept. 
ing personal sacrifices necessary to 
finance a war. Should they be asked to 
assume the double burden of non-war 
and war expense? I call your attention 
to the recent statement of the Pregj- 
dent, urging increased buying of bonds 
by the individual: 

“We cannot fight this war on a spend 
as usual basis.” 

Does that not apply just as forcefully 
to non-war spending by government as 
to peace-time spending by individuals? 

The question is frequently asked by 
the little people, How can the perpetuat- 
ing and expanding non-war bureaus, 
those who make possible through un- 
warranted appropriations their continu- 
ance during war, and those pressure 
group leaders who intimidate by polit- 
ical power face with courage and a clear 
conscience those boys who are now be- 
ing sent out to be shot? 


COLORADO MEETING 


(Continued from page 19) 


“The per capita meat ration for our 
army today is based upon a pound per 
day, or, to be exact, 364 pounds an- 
nually. Meat is a most essential part 
of our army ration, and it is up to us to 
do our part in producing our quota of 
the meat needed, not only for our army, 
but for a civilian population in which 
more people now are doing physical 
work than ever before—all depending 
upon the farmers and ranchers to pro- 
vide essential food to keep them going 
—and in addition provide for our allies. 

“Livestock men and women of Colo- 
rado are determined that they shall 
never be charged with furnishing too 
little too late. 

“The ranchers and farmers of the 
United States are requested and ex- 
pected to do this tremendous job of pro- 
viding food for freedom. They are ex- 
pected to continue to produce in spite of 
all the handicaps, including the serious 
shortage of skilled farm labor and the 
rationing of tires, automobiles, and 
trucks, which are so necessary in trans- 
porting supplies to and from the ranch. 

“But in spite of all these handicaps, I 
predict that the marketing goals set for 
the beef cattle industry will be achieved. 
We can and will co-operate at every op- 
portunity. We will make every sacrifice 
that is necessary. If longer hours are 
required to produce and market, feed 
and fatten our livestock, they will be 
worked, and the job will be done, if not 
in a forty-hour week, then in an eighty- 
or ninety-hour week. Many of us today 
are working from daylight to darkness 
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and have no trouble at all in working 
sixteen hours—with no double time or 
time and a half for overtime. We occupy 
a front second in importance only to the 
battle front, and we are determined to 
get there ‘fustest with the mostest.’” 


Speakers who delivered messages or 
reports with respect to the activities of 
their respective committees, boards and 
departments, included R. C. Callin, 
Pueblo, chairman of the association’s ad- 
visory board of national forest permit- 
tees; Dr. Paul Taussig, Parshall, chair- 
man of the Bang’s disease committee; 
A. A. Smith, Sterling, president of the 
State Board of Stock Inspection Com- 
missioners; Earl Brown, Denver, state 
brand commissioner; Dr. R. M. Gow, 
state livestock sanitary commissioner; 
Dr. Edgar Heiny, inspector in charge, 
BAI, Denver; and C. N. Feast, director 
of the State Game and Fish Commission. 

Friday’s speakers covered major top- 
ics of state- and nation-wide importance. 

Robert M. Harrison, representing Ar- 
mour’s Livestock Bureau; A. P. Davies, 
of the American Meat Institute; and H. 
Howard Biggar, representing the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, all of 
Chicago, discussed the cattle situation in 
general, price ceilings, meat production, 
consumer demands, and their educational 
campaigns to promote meat consump- 
tion. 

Colonel Allen S. Peck, regional for- 
ester, Denver, and A. D. Molohon, chief 
of range management, Department of 
the Interior, Salt Lake City, spoke of 
the programs of their departments. 

L. M. Pexton, president of the Denver 
Union Stock Yards Company, gave an 
instructive talk on orderly marketing 
and urged stockmen to take advantage 
of Denver’s five-day market plan. 
J. J. Drinkard, representing the Denver 
Live Stock Exchange, spoke on “Colo- 
rado’s Cattle Goals for 1942 and Future 
Market Demands.” 

Major J. T. Coatsworth, assistant to 
General Hershey, chief of the Selec- 
tive Service, Washington, D. C., in his 
talk said that “there seemed to be in 
agricultural communities great hesitancy 
in giving full and proper information on 
the questionnaire received from the se- 
lective service board. Without this in- 
formation it is impossible for the local 
board to do an accurate job of classifica- 
tion. Just as it is important that neces- 
sary men are kept in their places, it is 
also important that ranchers do not ask 
for deferment of men who are not abso- 
lutely necessary to ranch operations. 
The final selection of all inductees is 
done by the army and not by the draft 
boards.” He requested that stockmen 
and farmers give full co-operation to 
the selective service officers by giving 
complete information to their local 
boards. 

L. B. Merchant, of the Merchant Live 
Stock Company (Hash-knife Brand), 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, explained that 
his outfit and neighboring ranches had 
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organized and co-operated under a plan 
to pool ranch labor. 

Frank S. Boice, president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
delivered an address on “Our Part in 
Winning the War.” 

Earle G. Reed, general livestock agent 
of the Union Pacific, Omaha, set forth 
what the railroads are accomplishing to 
meet the problems of transportation in 
the emergency—an immense job under 
present handicaps—and urged stockmen 
to co-operate in handling the movement 
of cattle to market, which necessarily 
will be unusually heavy during the 
range-to-market season. 

The following officers were elected: 
Charles P. Murphy, Spicer, president; 
Frank Fehling, Nathrop, first vice-pres- 
ident; Neil M. Andrews, Gunnison, sec- 
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ond vice-president; George S. Green, 
Golden, treasurer; B. F. Davis, Denver, 
secretary, and a board of control of 
seven members—Paul Henerson, Tyrone; 
Elmer Mourning, Kiowa; A. H. Norell, 
Walden; W. R. Shellabarger, Moffat; 
Arthur R. Amick, Meeker; O. S. Perry, 
Toponas; and A. A. Blakley, Stockyards, 
Denver. The association’s advisory board 
of national forest permittees elected 
R. C. Callin, Pueblo, as chairman, Neil 
M. Andrews, Gunnison, as_ vice-chair- 
man, and A. H. Norell, as secretary. 

More than 300 attended the banquet 
Friday evening, after which L. M. Pex- 
ton as toastmaster introduced a number 
of prominent guests, and there was 
vaudeville entertainment, followed by a 
dance. 

The Association of Colorado Stock- 
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women held its first anniversary meet- 
ing, with a dinner Thursday evening, at- 
tended by more than a hundred ladies. 
They adopted a constitution and elected 
new officers, including Mrs. Howard 
Linger, Hooper, as president; Mrs. 
Charles Murphy, Spicer, vice-president; 
Mrs. Frank Fehling, Nathrop, secretary; 
and Mrs. Thomas C. Currier, Collbran, 
treasurer. 

Nation-wide restriction on gasoline 
was objected to in resolutions passed by 
the Colorado stockmen; discontinuance 
of truck shipments of cattle for dis- 
tances over fifty miles where railroads 
are available and trailing of cattle to 
railroads where practical were recom- 
mended; and co-operation among 
rancher-neighbors in sharing rides and 
hauling commodities was suggested. 
The stockmen asked that the industry 
be given tire allotments separate from 
the regular state quota. Use of vehicles 
by government agencies not directly 
contributing to the war effort was 
opposed. 

‘Utmost effort, the stockmen said, 
would be put forth to market Colorado’s 
quota of beef cattle, thus endeavoring 
to keep cattle numbers on the present 
level. 

Draft boards were urged to give full 
consideration to claims for deferment of 
key men on ranches. Price control was 
approved but with a suggestion that 
wages be fixed also and that the forty- 
hour week be abandoned during the 
emergency. One of the resolutions op- 
posed federal control of railroads. 

The association asked that the Forest 
Service and Grazing Service protect the 
ranges through proper reduction in big- 
game numbers. Assessed valuations on 
farm and ranch property should not be 
increased, the stockmen said. 

The National Livestock and Meat 
Board and the American Meat Institute 
were commended for their work in in- 
creasing meat consumption. The Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association was 
given thanks for its work for the indus- 
try and the Denver livestock commission 
firms for their services. 

One of the resolutions commended 
Glen A. Smith, assistant regional for- 
ester, recently retired. 

On the subject of public land hearings, 
a resolution expressed accord with the 
objects of the inquiry, pledged support 
in the investigation, and urged stock- 
men to appear at the hearings to be held 
soon at Denver and Glenwood Springs. 

The National Western Stock Show, the 
stockmen said, should plan to hold its 
annual show, as heretofore, next Jan- 
uary. 

In a report of the forest advisory 
board, the prineiple of S. 1030 was in- 
dorsed; reduction of big game in over- 
crowded districts was recommended; and 
suggestions of the Forest Service for 
the “increase of beef production in ac- 
cordance with inarketing goals” were in- 
dorsed. 
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TRAFFIC 


TRUCK REGULATIONS 

N BEHALF OF WESTERN CATTLE 

and sheep growers, Charles E. Blaine 
and Calvin L. Blaine, traffic managers 
for the American National Live Stock 
Association and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, have asked the 
ODT to exempt from its General Orders 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 livestock and wool 
and supplies used in their production. 

Setting forth facts to show that live- 
stock and wool are materials essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war 
effort, that the provisions of the orders 
if applied will injure the production and 
marketing of those commodities, and 
that the producers must avail themselves 
of all three of the forms of transporta- 
tion covered in the order—private, con- 
tract, and common—the petition con- 
tinued: 


“That General Orders Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 
6 govern common carriers, contract. car- 
riers, private carriers, and local delivery 
carriers, respectively, of property. As 
petitioners interpret them, Nos. 3, 4, 
and 5 apply only on hauls in excess of 
fifteen miles in length, and No. 6 applies 
to all hauls fifteen miles and under. 


“That the scope of said orders should 
be promptly clarified. Petitioners real- 
ize that the ODT, under the authority 
vested in it, has the power to prescribe 
regulations governing interstate, for- 
eign, and intrastate traffic. Hence, peti- 
tioners believe said orders apply on all 
such traffic. However, there is wide and 
sometimes heated disagreement in this 
respect. Some state officials and others 
point to the explanatory statement 
which accompanied these orders, par- 
ticularly the fifth paragraph on page 2, 
and argue that such orders do not apply 
on intrastate traffic. Consequently, clar- 
ification in this respect is necessary. 


“That Section 501.16(c} of No. 4 
should be amended to exclude ‘motor 
vehicles used in carrying property con- 
sisting of ordinary livestock, fish (in- 
cluding shell fish), or agricultural com- 
modities (not including manufactured 
products thereof), if such motor vehicles 
are not used in carrying any other prop- 
erty, or passengers, for compensation,’ 
in order that ‘private carriers’ as defined 
in Section 501.24(c) of No. 5 be as 
broad and comprehensive as Section 203 
of the act. 


“That the definition of ‘special equip- 
ment’ appearing in Section 501.4 (e) of 
No. 3, Section 501.16 (e) of No. 4, and 
Section 501.24 (e) of No. 5 should be 
amended. It now reads, “The term “spe- 
cial equipment” means any motor truck 
the primary carrying capacity of which 
is occupied by mounted machinery, or 
by a mounted tank or tanks designed to 
carry bulk liquids; low-bed motor 
trucks, pole trailers or pipe dollies,’ 


_ which equipment is exempt, rom aiihe 
¥ yf 64 , ait * 


provisions of said orders. The definition 
is entirely too narrow. There are sey. 
eral other types of special equipment, 
For example, trucks for the transporta- 
tion of livestock are usually equipped 
with bodies with slatted sides and gen- 
erally do not have tops. Hence, as they 
are not weatherproof they are imprac- 
ticable for the transportation of general 
freight. Therefore, there is no sound 
reason why such trucks should be ex- 
cluded from the term ‘special equip- 
ment.’ Consequently, petitioners sug- 
gest that the orders be amended to 
include any motor truck principally 
designed for the transportation of live- 
stock. 

“That section 501.24(g¢) of No. 5 
reads, ‘The term “circuitous route” 
means any route or routes or combina- 
tion thereof which exceeds the most 
direct highway route by 10 per cent,’ 
Nos. 3 and 4 carry this same definition. 
However, Section 501.26 (c) of No. 5 
further provides, in substance, that on 
and after June 1, 1942, no private car- 
rier shall use a circuitous route in any 
transportation movement except when 
no carrier capable of performing the 
service over a direct route is available. 
This latter provision has no counterpart 
in Nos. 3 and 4. This fact appears to 
be grounded upon the assumption that 
private carrier operations are super- 
fluous and result in waste of transpor- 
tation. Such is not the case. In many 
instances private carrier operation is 
more efficient and economical than either 
common or contract carrier operation. 
In the semi-arid and mountainous west- 
ern portion of the nation there are many 
routes over which private carriers under 
the latter prohibition would be estopped 
from handling their own traffic in their 
own trucks and forced to turn over such 
traffic to common or contract carriers 
even though such private carrier would 
have full capacity load in both direc- 
tions. In this territory but a limited 
number of highways are paved. Hence, 
between given points there are fre- 
quently shorter routes which are not 
paved, or with tortuous curves or ex- 
cessive grades, over which some carrier 
for compensation may operate but which 
are impracticable for the private carrier 
to use. Therefore, petitioners suggest 
that paragraph (c) of Section 501.26 be 
stricken from No. 5.... 

“That Sections 501.18 (b) of No. 4 
and 501.26 (b) of No. 5 read: ‘(b) Oper- 
ate a motor truck in over-the-road serv- 
ice unless such truck is loaded to capac- 
ity at origin point and will be loaded to 
not less than seventy-five (75) per cent 
of capacity on the return trip; or unless 
loaded to seventy-five (75) per cent of 
capacity at origin point and will be 
loaded to capacity on the return trip; 
provided, however, that no intermediate 
point at which a portion of a load has 
been discharged shall be deemed to be 
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a point of origin, but the point at which 
the last portion of a load has been dis- 
charged shall be deemed to be the point 
of the beginning of a return trip.’ ” 

(Exempted from the order is a “motor 
truck controlled and operated by any 
person or persons principally engaged 
in farming when used in the transpor- 
tation of agricultural commodities and 
products thereof, from a farm or farms 
or in the transportation of farm sup- 
plies to a farm or farms.”—Ed.) 

“This provision throttles the livestock 
and wool industries, particularly in the 
western territory where the greatest 
production is had. Therein, particularly 
in the Mountain-Pacific territory, includ- 
ing the State of Texas, ranches and 
shearing pens are long distances from 
the rail heads or the lines traversed by 
contract carriers. Broadly, livestock and 
wool do not move from such ranches or 
shearing pens throughout the entire 
year. The livestock movement is gener- 
ally confined to the fall and spring 
months. Likewise, the wool movement 
is during the spring, summer, and fall, 
dependent upon climatic and other con- 
ditions throughout this wide expanse of 
territory. During the shipping seasons, 
the density of traffic is from the ranches 
or shearing pens. There is very little 
traffic moving to the ranches during said 
period. Therefore, the provisions con- 
cerned are wholly unworkable. Thou- 
sands of such ranches or shearing pens 
are not served by common carriers. 
Hence, the producers are forced to fur- 
nish their own truck transportation or 
rely upon being able to secure contract 
carriers. Generally, the ranchers have 
one, two, infrequently, three trucks, de- 
pendent upon the size of the ranch. As 
livestock and sometimes wool move in 
great volume, such privately operated 
trucks are wholly inadequate to move 
the commodities named. Consequently, 
the only alternative in such instances, 
which are very frequent, is for the pro- 
ducer to hire contract carriers. Because 
of the lack of traffic, such trucks usually 
go to the ranch or shearing pens empty 
and return with full loads. Under the 
provisions here concerned, a contract 
carrier is estopped from handling such 
traffic because he could not secure 75 
per cent of capacity load on the going 
trip. Thus, the marketing of these vital 
war products would be impossible. The 
question may arise why the producer in 
such instances does not, as he did 
twenty-five years ago, trail his livestock 
to the shipping point. The answer is 
obvious. Then, much of the western 
territory was not fenced and he could 
and did drive his herd across country. 
That situation no longer exists. Conse- 
quently, the producer is forced to move 
his livestock traffic over the highway 

. impracticable because some high- 
Ways are paved ... and trucks and other 
traffic frighten the animals. 

“That, therefore, we respectfully urge 
that the subdivisions of the sections 
named be amended by adding thereto 
the same provision which appears in No. 
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Cooperation 
for Victory— 


Through cooperation in marketing, nationally organized livestock pro- 
ducers reached an all-time high in volume and value of cattle, hogs and 
sheep sold through their own sales agencies in 1941. 

These agencies, operating on 37 markets, large and small, handled over 
130,000 decks of cattle, hogs and sheep which brought cash returns of more 
than $216,000,000. 

Gratifying as these figures are, and as efficiently as this livestock was 
handled, still greater economy and enlarged services are possible with 
increased volume. 

During this war and after the boys come home, cooperation is 
indispensable. 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 


160 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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3 governing common carriers, and which 
reads as follows: 

“ “Provided further that when a motor 
truck has moved, loaded to capacity, in 
the direction of the heavy general flow 
of traffic by motor truck, it may be re- 
turned to its origin point partially 
loaded or empty, if there is no property 
in the possession of or on order to any 
common carrier awaiting transportation 
to, beyond, or intermediate to, said ori- 
gin point to which said motor truck is 
returning, in a quantity which is beyond 
the capacity of such other carrier to 
transpert within the time limit provided 
in Section 501.12 hereof.’ 

“That Sections 501.19 of No. 4 and 
501.27 of No. 5 now provide, in sub- 
stance, that ‘nothing contained therein 
shall prevent a motor truck from movy- 
ing empty from the point of final dis- 
charge of lading to a nearby point, 
where traffic is available for loading if 
such traffic cannot be transported by 
any carrier under any of the conditions 
set forth in said orders.’ Various inter- 
pretations of the word ‘nearby’ prevail. 
Hence, these sections should be clarified 
by specific statement as to the permis- 
sible length of the empty movement 
referred to.” 


CATTLE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 13) 


In the early days of this country the 
scouts and trappers subsisted for months 
on a straight buffalo diet. No group 
of men were ever better able physically 
to cope with the elements and dangers 
as were these iron-muscled men of the 
early West. 


Greatest Beef Eaters 


The English-speaking people comprise 
what has always been the greatest beef- 
consuming group on earth. Before the 
introduction and perfection of our mod- 
ern refrigeration, many shiploads of 
heavy live steers were sent to England. 

As America was to a large extent col- 
onized by the British, these people 
brought their meat appetite with them 
and still have it. 

In the early days each settler had his 
small bunch of cattle, principally for his 
and his family’s use. Any extra animals 
were sold to the near-by townspeople. 
There was no established, dependable 
outlet for any surplus meat they may 
have had. Soon after the Civil War pub- 
lic stockyards were established at such 
trade centers as Chicago and other mid- 
western cities. This provided a depend- 
able outlet for large consignments of 
cattle and placed beef production in the 
class of big business. 

In our daily routine of caring for our 
cattle and ranches, we are prone to for- 
get that without a known market for our 
stock there would be no incentive to pro- 
duce more than we and our families could 
consume. During the past three genera- 
tions the American stockmen have 
shipped countless millions of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep to these central markets. Re- 
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‘pearing herds of buffalos. 


turns sometimes have been high, some- 
times very disappointing. But, much to 
the credit of the American packers, live- 
stock commission firms, and other organ- 
izations, every “critter” so shipped has 
been turned into cash. 

After the Civil War the great western 
migration began. Such states as Kansas, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Montana 
were covered with the greatest grass 
ever known to man or tasted by cow. 
The federal government had encouraged 
the ruthless slaughter of millions of 
buffalos as a means of subduing the In- 
dians. So for some years this grass was 
permitted to grow without being heavily 
grazed or trampled by the fast disap- 
Under the 
advantages of a mild climate, the open 
spaces of Texas and other southern 
states had developed into a _ natural 
breeding ground. But while the South 
could produce calves with little effort, 
the excessive heat of the states there 
prevented cattle from properly maturing 
as to size and flesh. 


Hungry Cattle, Cheap Grass 


So in the early seventies we had this 
combination: Thousands of hungry cattle 
in the South; lots of grass to fatten 
them cheaply in the North; and an un- 
limited demand for the meat in the East, 
which was then entering upon the great 
post-war industrial expansion. The pub- 
lic stockyards and large packinghouses 
were well organized efficiently to handle 
the marketing from producer to con- 
sumer. 

The stage was all set for the Texas 
cattle trails. The young steers were 
driven from the South and turned loose 
in Montana and other northern states, 
there left until they matured and fat- 
tened, then were shipped to central mar- 
kets. Blessed by open winters and high 
markets, the first few years of this oper- 
ation returned the owners unheard-of 
profits. Many fortunes were made in 
this great bonanza. The expenses were 
very little, the only costs being for pur- 
chase of original stock which was cheap 
and plentiful, the trail costs, and the 
round-ups. 

This business, if it may be classed as 
such, attracted many from all parts of 
the world. 

lt is hard for a present-day hard- 
working rancher to realize the life of the 
early day cattle baron. He went south, 
bought his steers, employed a trail boss, 
then returned to his home in some east- 
ern city and lived in luxury. 

Finally the winter of 1886 put a sad 
ending to a lot of dreams of wealth. 
When spring came, many outfits had 
only the branding irons left. In a few 
years the old trail was fenced by civili- 
zation’s western progress. However, this 
northern movement of cattle continued 
in lesser volume for many years by rail. 
As the freight rates gradually increased, 
the movement decreased. While there 
are still sporadic shipments of southern 
cattle, the volume is now but a trickle 
of the past. 





Many of the venturesome young men 
who had come west to work on the traffs 
and round-ups saved their wages. They 
took up homesteads along the river for 
winter quarters and through strict fry. 
gality and hard work soon had acquired 
a small herd of breeding cows and had a 
start in the cow business. They were the 
first cattlemen to become permanent jn 
their respective communities. They 
started to raise their own calves, In 
their efforts to get away from some of 
the risks in severe winter losses, they 
developed small feed supplies for the 
calves, letting the grown cattle rustle 
the year round on the open range. They 
usually owned only a small tract for 
ranch headquarters. While they had 
eliminated the restocking and loss ex- 
penses to some extent, in its place they 
had started toward taxation and op- 
eration costs. As time went on, severe 
winters continued to take from 60 to 80 
per cent of their stock. They kept in- 
creasing their winter feed reserves to 
prevent such losses, until today large 
losses occur only by accident. As the 
summer range was still free, their only 
thought was to get the herd through the 
winter alive. No steers were shipped 
under four years old. The calf crop was 
about 50 per cent. Gradually the open 
range was shrunk by enlarged home- 
stead entries. Then the passage of the 
Taylor Grazing Act wrote the last para- 
graph to free range. 


Hay Necessary Adjunct 


None of us would advise a young man 
to go into the cattle business as a per- 
manent livelihood if he had to buy all 
his hay, grass, and other feed for his 
future herd. Likewise, in most instances, 
to engage in a venture of producing 
large tonnages of hay to sell every year 
would also be entering upon a very risky 
operation. For short periods, the cow- 
man buying his feed may be most suc- 
cessful, or, on the other hand, the pro- 
ducer of hay may very abundantly pros- 
per for short periods at the expense of 
the stockman. Each operation conducted 
separately carries too much risk. 

My observation of Montana cattle rais- 
ing is that all long-term successful oper- 
ations are built around a dependable irri- 
gated hay supply. Or, in other words, 
under present day conditions, the cattle- 
man is first of all a producer of feed. 
The cattle are his means of a dependable 
market for his feed. One of the most 
important elements to be closely guarded 
is the proper balance of feed and stock. 
If you are understocked, the cost per 
animal is too high. If you are over- 
stocked, a dry summer followed by 4 
hard winter may put you out of business. 
So the costs of cattle production are to 
large degree determined by the costs of 
producing feed. This will vary greatly 
on each ranch operation. In some local- 
ities of my state it is safe to depend 
upon one-fourth ton of hay per head. In 
other sections two to three tons are re 
quired. Usually the light hay-consuming 
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area is a dry district that requires thirty 
to foriy acres per head. 

After all, each stockman is not only in 
competition with producers of other 
foods but is in direct competition with all 
other cattle raisers. The market always 
has been and always will be subject to 
wide fluxuations. The line of average 
cost of production will show more grad- 
ual changes. The operator that can and 
does keep his costs below the average 
costs of production will be successful. 
The man who permits his costs ‘to keep 
above it continually is riding for a fall 
that will come with the first slump in the 
markets. So it has always been; so it will 
always continue—just the old law of 
“survival of the fittest.” But any young 
man with the proper natural set-up who 
is willing to pay the price in self-sacri- 
fice can choose the cow-business and 
safely look ahead to a life of security. 

As cattlemen have had continually to 
change their mode of operation, they 
have also had to change the marketing 
age of their cattle. In the range days 
the big grass-fat steer was “tops,” but, 
because of the changed public demand, 
the aged range steer seems no longer to 
be in great demand. Because of the 
darkness of the carcass, the butcher does 
not want him, and, because of his size, 
the feeder looks the other way. So grad- 
ually but surely the whole West is get- 
ting into the cow-and-calf business. 

Just a little over 100 years ago the 
first reaper was invented. Before that 
time the size of the crop a man could 
plant depended upon how much he could 
get harvested. The old cradle was ex- 
tremely slow and breaking to the human 
back. From this beginning of the horse- 
drawn reaper, soon all the load of har- 
vesting was shifted from the back of a 
human to the shoulder of a horse. 


Great Boom 


Following the Civil War, encouraged 
by the success of the horse-drawn reaper 
and other farm implements, a mass 
movement of people started from the 
east coast for the rich grain-growing 
prairies of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, the 
Dakotas, and Minnesota. The little 
patches of hilly worn-out land of the 
eastern states soon lost their attraction 
for farming. With the use of horse- 
power the American farmer began to 
think of big fields. During the seventies 
and eighties this country went through 
a great boom, caused by activity in sub- 
duing this vast inland empire. 

The construction of railroads, the 
building of towns and homes on the 
newly acquired farms, and the making 
of this new horse-drawn machinery pro- 
vided work for all at home and millions 
of immigrants then pouring into this 
country from across the seas. However, 
by the early nineties we had gone too 
far. This new power had so successfully 
worked the virgin soil of these vast 
prairie states that we were producing 
more food than could be sold. Produc- 
tion and consumption were out of bal- 
ance. In one paper one could read of 
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Coxey’s army walking to Washington to 
demand something to eat; on the same 
day in another paper you could read of 
wheat being piled forty feet high and a 
mile long in the Red River Valley. How- 
ever, this new power, the horse, was also 
a food-consuming animal. Although he 
could do many times the work of a man, 
still he also consumed many times as 
much food. 

After about ten years, near the turn 
of the century, the supply and demand 
of food again became balanced and con- 
tinued thus until the introduction, im- 
provement, and use of the internal com- 
bustion engine, represented by the auto- 
mobile and tractor. Again the work load 
of food production and short-haul trans- 
portation was shifted. This time from 
the horse to this new power, the internal 
combustion motor, which did not con- 
sume food. Since 1910 this country has 
gone through the greatest period of de- 
velopment in the world’s history. Just 
think of what has been done! We who 
have lived through it cannot realize what 
a tremendous change has taken place. 
We have built thousands of miles of 
paved roads, great factories in which we 
have built millions of autos, trucks, and 
tractors, to say nothing about the dig- 
ging of oil wells and construction of 
miles upon miles of pipe lines. All this 
has been done so we could put this new 
power to our use and benefit. 

During the 1920’s we went through 
another boom and again we were in the 
position we were in in the early nineties. 
We had produced too much food and we 
had produced it with a power that did 
not consume food. We had done away 
with 15,000,000 horses. This number of 
horses would eat more food than all the 
people in this country. That is why we 
have such an excess of wheat on hand 
at this time. As a fair example: One of 
my neighbors said, “I used to plant 120 
acres in oats for my horses, and they 
ate all of it. Now I plant this land to 
wheat, and I cannot eat it.”” One author- 
ity in Illinois claimed that during the 
horse-farming days eighteen bushels of 
corn out of each 100 were fed to the 
horses on the farms of that state. All 
this food formerly fed to horses will in 
the future be fed to meat animals. This 
new condition is going to have a far- 
reaching effect on the western cattle 
producer. Our present government, in its 
attempt to solve this excess acreage, is 
paying a bonus to the corn producers to 
seed certain acres in grass. These farm- 
ers will not let this grass go unused. 
They are now going into the cow-and- 
calf business to raise their own feeders. 


Danger Signs 


Because of this artificial meddling, I 
fear that when this war, with its great 
demand for meat, is over, the Corn Belt 
feeder will be raising many of his own 
feeder steers. Then, too, in actual num- 
bers we will have more cattle by next 
January than ever before in this nation’s 
history. And, because of the far-from- 
normal number of cows in our herds, our 


reproductive capacity will be almost 
staggering. 

From a financial standpoint, the future 
for the cow-rancher is far from bright. 
Trouble is ahead. Many operators will 
perish in the financial storm that surely 
will follow the present world war. There- 
fore I urge every cowman against expan- 
sion at this time. Pay off all debts as 
fast as possible. Do not try to buy all 
the ranches that adjoin yours. But do not 
get panicky. Stay on the ranch as long 
as your health is good. If you want to 
see a pathetic sight, go to California, 
seek out the retired farmers, see the ex- 
pression on their faces. In their agony 
of lonesomeness they still live and dream 
of the old farm back in Iowa. Then, to 
see a real inspiring sight, return to your 
own neighborhood to see some man in 
his eighties as happy as a child, success- 
fully operating some big sheep or cattle 
spread. Man is made of earth and is 
intended to stay close by it all through 
life. People who live in the cities and 
work in factories are passing through 
life contrary to the scheme intended for 
man. Strikes and turmoil in our over- 
populated centers will continue on and 
on, as that is but the outward expression 
of the inner man’s soul rebelling against 
such unnatural conditions. 

The cowman always has had and al- 
ways will have serious problems to face. 
His work is hard. His hours are long. 
His pay is small. His greatest reward is 
the pleasure he enjoys through the whole- 
someness of life which exists more abun- 
dantly on a western cow-ranch than in 
any other place in all the world. 





BLUE STEM AND OSAGE 
PASTURES FULLY STOCKED 


The Blue Stem and Osage pastures are 
fully stocked with cattle and have very 
good pasture feeds, according to the 
Denver office of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The two sections got 
15 per cent more cattle this spring than 
last and about 20 per cent more than 
two years ago. Local cattle wintered 
over number the largest in recent years. 
Cattle are reported in very good condi- 
tion and are showing good gains. Al- 
though starting late, pasture feeds are 
very good. Soil moisture conditions are 
very good, with ample stock water. Pas- 
tures in other sections of Kansas and 
Oklahoma are also carrying more cattle 
than last year and recent years. 


CASH NEW PRESIDENT 
OF KANSAS CITY YARDS 


Justin C. Cash is the new president of 
the Kansas City Stock Yards Company, 
succeeding George R. Collett, retired. 
Mr. Collett had headed the firm since 
1921. Mr. Cash had been vice-president 
and director of operations for the com- 
pany. Previously, he was president of 
the Union Stock Yards of Baltimore. He 
is a practical feeder and farmer. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS 
IN THE PAST MONTH 


By H. W. FRENCH 


ATTLE MARKETS THE PAST 

month were featured by liberal sup- 
plies of slaughter steers. One week Chi- 
cago reported the largest run in ten 
years and midwest points also had big 
runs from Monday 
through Wednesday 
each week. Recent 
supplies at Denver 
were the largest of 
the season. There 
seems to be no end 
to the fat steers, as 
they are coming 
from every section, 
and from present in- 
dications it will be 
some time before 
there is any appre- 
ciable cessation in 
receipts. Sharp price 
breaks may cause a slowing down of the 
supply, but at the present writing de- 
mand is so broad that it will take an 
avalanche of steers to bring about much 
decline. 

West coast buyers are increasing at 
Denver at a time when everybody ex- 
pected a let-up in this outlet, and at 
many other markets shipper buyers from 
other sections are offering urgent and 
liberal competition. Local packers at all 
markets indicate by their action that 
they need more than a normal supply of 
steers to fill their requirements. Prices 
have not been sustained, because of the 
big runs; yet the decline was seldom 
sharp and severe but most frequently 
the loss was accumulative over more 
than a week or two before it was large. 

One thing that has been outstanding 
is the scarcity of high choice and prime 
steers at the various centers. Usually at 
this time of the year long-fed steers are 
rather numerous, as most owners mar- 
ket before “fly” time. Much talk is heard 
at every stockyards and at every gather- 
ing of producers and feeders at rural 
meetings about ceiling prices. It is com- 
mon talk that under present conditions 
highly finished cattle will be produced to 
a lesser degree than in normal years. 

There were times when the good-to- 
average choice steers were punished 
most on the declining market and at 
other periods the common and medium 
grades met a cold reception and suffered 
most. The market has been irregular 
and may continue so far into the future. 
Many commission men are advising their 
customers to shop when the cattle are 
ready for market and not “play” the 
market along for a sudden or sharp rise, 
as ceiling prices for beef are against 
any possibility of new high levels being 
created. 

The content of the slaughter steer re- 
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ceipts at Chicago has changed greatly 
since the turn into 1942 and it is plain 
that the number of top grades is on the 
decline. During January choice and 
prime steers represented 35.1 per cent 
of the slaughter steer supply, as against 
only 4.4 per cent in May. Good offerings 
in January made up 40.8 per cent of the 
run, as against 55.7 per cent in May. 
Medium grades figured 21.7 and 37.3 per 
cent, respectively, in January and May, 
while common was 2.4 and 2.6 per cent, 
respectively. 


Fat-steer prices are under a month 
ago but figures for May and January 
may be of interest. Choice and prime 
steers averaged $13.63 in January and 
$15.07 in May at Chicago. Good-grade 
steers figured $12.54 and $13.65, respec- 
tively; medium $11.02 and $12.33, re- 
spectively; and common $9.39 and $11.02, 
respectively. All grades of steers in 
May averaged $13.22, against $13.26 in 
April and $10.23 in May, 1941. 

Grass cattle have been rather scarce 
to date, but it will not be long before 
some of the western range cows will 
come marketward, although only in a 
limited way. The movement of grass 
cattle, both native and range, may be 
delayed this season, as grass in many 
sections got a late start; but recent re- 
leases indicate that feed conditions are 
exceptionally good almost everywhere at 
the present time. Kansas and Oklahoma 
pastures are well stocked with cattle, 
mostly from Texas, and these cattle are 
in good condition and are making good 
gains. Soil moisture conditions as of 
June 1 were excellent and stock water 
is plentiful. 


While there has been a continued 
broad demand at all markets for most 
grades of cows, it is evident that some- 
thing is wrong with the light and shelly 
canner market. At any rate, it is hard 
to find a buyer for these very thin and 
light canner cows, and from all reports 
this condition will not change, despite 
the fact that cutter and common cows 
are selling relatively higher than good- 
grade cows. As one buyer put it, “the 
cost of boning an animal is high and if 
we have to bone cows we want some- 
thing in good flesh so that the process 
will pay dividends.” 


Bull Picture Healthy 


Another healthy part of the market 
picture is the bull. It does not pay to 
“shoot” the bull now. It is worth lots of 
money, and a glance at market reports 
in any section of the country will prove 
that statement. Only recently at Chi- 
cago, bulls already selling at $11.50 for 
top heavy sausage kinds advanced 50 
cents in one day to a top of $12. Nat- 
urally there was some reaction, but al- 
most immediately the market shot right 
back. A 50-cent rise in the bull market 
in one day would be in itself very excep- 
tional if prices were low to begin with, 


but is even more so at recent levels, 
Slaughter steer prices at Chicago at 
mid-June were generally 50 cents to $1 
lower than a month earlier, but this de- 
cline did not fully depict the market for 
the period, as there were many fluctua- 
tions before this result was attained, 
Common and medium steers were the ex- 
ception to this sharp drop, as such api- 
mals closed around steady to 25 cents 
lower. Heifers were mainly 25 to 50 
cents lower for the period. Cows looked 
steady to 50 cents lower and the better 
grades weakened most as a rule. The ad- 
vance on bulls for the month averaged 
around $1. Vealers and heavy calves 
moved up and down frequently but at 
the close looked weak to 50 cents lower, 


Army Cuts Out Bones and Fat 


The army method of cutting beef elim- 
inates the bones and surplus fat, 
amounting to 30 per cent of the weight, 
leaving commercial but no battlefield 
value in the hands of the packer. Beef 
is separated into three parts: (1) for 
roasts and steaks; (2) stewing and boil- 
ing; and (3) chopped into hamburger. 
Each is packed in fifty-pound boxes, 
frozen solid. This makes it ideal for 
distribution and field-kitchen use. A 
ton can be stored in thirty-five cubic 
feet, while a ton of carcass beef occu- 
pies 100 cubic feet. Buying 3,000,000 
pounds a week will save in 1942, 66,- 
000,000 pounds of shipping weight and 
8,333,000 cubic feet of shipping space, 
or weight that would fill 2,500 refrig- 
erator cars. This space amounts to 
cargo capacity of twenty ships. 

A few loads of choice-to-prime steers 
during the last Monday of May scored 
$16 to $16.75 at Chicago, where rela- 
tively few leads later passed $15 even 
when choice. The bulk of the medium- 
to-choice steers sold at $12 to $14.25 
and straight light yearlings hardly ever 
passed $14. The shipper demand for 
steers was broad for the kinds from 
$18.50 up. There were good-to-choice 
steers averaging 1,650 pounds down to 
$13.50. 

Choice heavy heifers were reported 
at $14.40 to $14.50 occasionally and 
some sold at $13.75 to $14, while most 
of the good kinds cleared at $12.50 to 
$13.50 and some 1,250-pound Canadians 
cleared at $12.50. Not many medium 
offerings were to be had below $11. It 
was largely a $9.50 to $10.50 cow mar- 
ket, although some good kinds made 
$11 to $11.50 and a few reached $11.75. 
Strong weight cutters at one time were 
worth $9 to $9.25, but near the close 
fleshy cutters usually sold around $8.75. 
Most of the canners landed at $6.50 
to $7.50 but light weights went at $6 
and below. Good heavy bulls usually 
sold at $11.50 to $12, but common-to- 
good light weights had to sell at $9.50 
to $11. Vealers reached $15.50 but there 
were times when good-to-choice had to 
sell at $14 to $15. 

One load of prime 1,400-pound steers 
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scored $16.50 at Omaha and somewhat 
similar weights made $15, but few at 
any time passed $14 while many fed 
eight months were to be had at $13.50 
to $14. Many good steers fed shorter 
periods cleared at $12.50 to $13 and 
medium kinds bulked at $11.50 to $12.25, 
although common lots occasionally went 
at $10 to $10.75. Good 750- to 900- 
pound heifers were most numerous at 
$11.75 to $12.50 but some choice lots 
landed at $12.75 to $13.25. Good cows 
sold at $10 to $10.75, with a heiferish 
kind at $11 and above. Many canners 
sold down to $6.50 and shelly lots from 
$6 down. Most medium-to-good bulls 
scored $10.65 to $11.25 but common 
light ones went as low as $9.25. Good- 
to-choice vealers sold at $14 to $15.50. 

Choice steers at Kansas City were 
taken at $18.75 to $13.90 in the absence 
of offerings with higher finish, and 
most of the good arrivals landed at 
$12.25 to $13.25, common and medium 
grades selling at $10.50 to $12. Several 
loads of choice mixed yearling steers and 
heifers made $13.50 to $14 and 960- 
pound Colorado heifers topped at $13.50. 
Very few other heifers passed $13 and 
many sold at $11.50 to $12.75. Most 
medium-to-good cows made $9.25 to 
$10.25, with a few good at $10.50 and 
above, while one load of 1,157-pound 
Oklahoma grass cows landed at $10.45. 
Bulls did not pass $11. The top for 
vealers was $15. Many canner cows sold 
at $5.75 to $6.50. 

Many good-to-choice steers at Denver 
sold at $13 to $13.80, freight paid, and 
those on a flat basis were numerous at 
$12.25 to $138.25, with some up to $13.50. 
It was largely a $12.50 to $13.00 mar- 
ket on west coast account, although 
western buyers occasionally paid more 
and took a few medium loads below $12. 
Some common light Mexicans went down 
to $9.75. Best heifers usually sold at 
$12.25 to $12.75 and medium lots bulked 
at $11 to $11.75. It was largely a $9 
to $10 cow market, although some good 
lots made $10.25 and higher. Until late 
in the month few canners sold below 
$7, but at the finish light weights were 
to be had below $6. Bulls topped at 
$11 and medium-to-good bulked at $9.75 
to $10.75. After sagging down to $15 
choice vealers recovered to $15.50. 

St. Paul had some choice-to-prime 
steers at $14.50 to $14.85 and reported 
1,530-pound kinds at $13.75, but medium- 
to-good bulked at $11.50 to $138. Mixed 
yearlings topped at $13.40 and no heifers 
had finish enough to pass $12.75. Only 
young cows made $10.75 and above and 
shelly canners bulked around $6. Bulls 
went downward from $11.35. Choice-to- 
prime 1,426-pound steers made $15.40 
at Sioux City where a few loads scored 
$18.75 to $15.25 and bulk grading me- 
dium-to-good sold at $11.50 to $13.25. 
Best heifers made $13 to $13.25 and 
bulls topped at $11.50. Choice cows 


went abeve- $10.75 and only shelly can-- 


ners sold below $6.75 until late. St. 
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Joseph reported some mixed yearlings 
up to $14 and a few loads of steers at 
$13.50 to $13.75. Most medium-to-good 
steers scored $11.50 to $13. Best heifers 
made $12.75 to $13.25 and only a few 
good cows landed much above $10. Bulls 
reached $11. 


Stockers Still Coming 


Seven Corn Belt states received nearly 
91,000 stocker and feeder cattle during 
May, as against close to 70,000 for the 
same period a year ago. The country 
demand has wavered little at the differ- 
ent markets and only when the fat cattle 
market takes a nose dive is there any 
material let-up in the call for stockers 
and feeders. Many buyers are still 
seeking light weight thin stock, but 
there is an increase in the number of 
men competing with killers for the 
fleshy offerings, particularly in the 
steer division. Every time the fat-steer 
market shows recovery country buyers 
increase. Some centers have been get- 
ting only moderate supplies of cattle 
and calves suitable for country re- 
quirements. 


Feeder and stocker steers averaged 
$12.65 at Chicago in May as contrasted 
with $10.21 last May. The Kansas City 
figures were $12 and $10.06, respec- 
tively, while at St. Paul the costs were 
$10.80 and $9, respectively. For January 
through May country cost at Chicago 
was $11.42 against a Kansas City aver- 
age of $11.39 and a mark of $10.17 at 
St. Paul. These prices were approxi- 
mately $1.25 to $1.50 above the corre- 
sponding five months in 1941. The first 
week of June stocker and feeder steers 
at Chicago cost $12.68, at Kansas City, 
$12, and at St. Paul, $10.96. 


Mid-June prices at Chicago for stocker 
and feeder classes were largely steady 
to 25 cents lower than a month earlier 
but there were times when the market 
showed more decline. The exception was 
calves, which held up well and held 
mostly steady, although there were 
strong sessions during the period. Ap- 
parently finishers are determined to 
keep feeding cattle and are making re- 
placements when they complete their 
feeding of current holdings. This is a 
sign that they have confidence in the 
cattle situation, although many of them 
do not intend to feed for so long a 
period as usual. 


New Records on Calves 


Some southwestern stock steer calves 
at Chicago established new records at 
$16 to $16.25, but in most instances steer 
calves went out from $15.50 down. Some 
600-pound yearling steers topped at 
$14.50 and the medium-to-good replace- 
ment steers landed at $11 to $13, while 
common lots sold as low as $10. Omaha 
reported light weight short yearlings 
up to $14 and some choice over 700 
pounds at $13.25, but medium-to-good 
steers usually went out at $10.75 to 
$12.65 and common sold down to $9.50. 





Some 454- to 570-pound heifers sold at 
$11.75 to $12.50, but medium-to-good 
kinds made $10.25 to $11.50. 


Medium-to-choice steers went to the 
country from Kansas City at $10.25 to 
$13.25 and some choice yearlings scored 
$13.50 to $13.75. Stock calves from 240 
pounds down landed at $16 to $17. 
Feeding heifers were reported at $11 
to $11.75. Medium-to-good steers in 
stocker and feeder condition made $10.75 
to $12.50 at Sioux City. Somewhat simi- 
lar kinds went at $10.25 to $12 at St. 
Paul where some choice feeders scored 
$12.50 and common-to-medium stock 
calves sold at $9.50 to $12. 


It was largely an $11 to $12.25 market 
for the stocker and feeder steers avail- 
able at St. Joseph, where a few loads 
of heifers around 650 pounds made 
$10.50 to $10.75 and choice scored 
$11.75. Any number of good steers at 
Denver were taken on country account 
at $11.75 to $12.50, and some reached 
$13 that bordered on choice. The com- 
mon and medium grades were most nu- 





REGISTERED HEREFORD 
Females for Sale 


“What forms! What faces! 
What calves! What shapely 
beauties!” raved Pachy, the 
elephant’s foot. 


“You must have been 
looking at the pictures in 
Esquire,’’ commented 
Snooty, the mountain sheep. 


“No, my friend, I’m not talking about 
women,” retorted Pachy, “I’m talking 
about the cows and heifers the Baca 
Grant has for sale. I’ve just been out 
admiring them.” 

“Looks like we got a lot 
of cattle to sell this year, 
and dandies, too,” said 
Snooty. “I heard Alfred tell 
Ralph that in addition to 
being able to fix buyers up 
with carloads of females we 
have a real set of herd bull 
prospects on hand, and 
range bulls, too.” 


BACA GRANT, Crestone, Colo. 


Alfred Collins Walter Oldland 
Ralph Murdock Phil Robinson 












Constant Source 
Of Quality Bulls 


More and more range cattle- 
men are seeking out and util- 
izing constant sources of sup- 
ply of quality bulls. They are 
inquiring about and finding 
Another user of _—pjaces to fill their entire range 
Painter bulls: bull needs, not for just one 
Henry Frass, Jr., year but for a series of years, 

IS AN OUTSTANDING, CON- 
STANT SOURCE. : 
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merous at $9.75 to $11.50. Several loads 
of good-to-choice heifers sold at $10.75 
to $11.90. Calves with weight seldom 
were high enough in grade to pass $14 
but any number of vealer weights sold 
at $15 to $16.50. 

The Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration has asked packers operating 
under federal inspection to offer for 
sale at least two-fifths of their produc- 
tion of pork cuts and canned pork, and 
two-thirds of their production of lard 
and hog casings for government con- 
tracts. The AMA will buy approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the pork and 65 
to 70 per cent of the lard produced the 
next three months in federally inspected 
plants. The decrease in domestic con- 
sumption is only about 5 to 10 per cent, 
as compared with the April-September- 
1941, period, and about the same as in 
1940. 

There is much concern about the sur- 
plus of hogs to be marketed later in 
the Corn Belt; not so much as to the 
demand but chiefly about the storage 
space which will be required after the 
pork is processed. Hog growers, if they 
do not market over a longer period than 
usual, may find congestion confronting 
them at many centers. 


Argentina Sends Pork 


Argentina has contracted to export 
88,000,000 pounds of boneless pork to the 
United Kingdom for the year ending 
September 30, whereas exports of pork 
to all countries, 1935 to 1939, inclusive, 
averaged 55,000,000 pounds. In that 
country demand centers on live hogs 
from 185 to 255 pounds and record re- 
ceipts for slaughter have been made 
because of more breeding, the low price 
of corn, and heavy export demand. The 
world trade takes the bulk of the pork 
production in that country. 

Hog prices at Chicago did not fluc- 
tuate sharply the last month but there 
were frequent minor changes throughout 
the period. Demand from packers and 
shippers was fairly satisfactory and 
usually top hogs from 180 to 300 pounds 
sold at or near the same price, there 
being a slight discount for bigger hogs 
and a more pronounced discount for 
those with less weight. Mid-June prices 
for barrows and gilts were largely 10 













; <=Like father: 


to 25 cents higher than a month earlier. 
The top during the period never went 
below $14.05 and at no time did any- 
thing sell above $14.50, the closing limit 
being $14.35. Sows held mostly steady, 
and grade for grade were only selling 
around 25 cents below butcher hogs. 


Sheep Prices Advance 


Contracting of feeding lambs in the 
western range area is far behind normal 
schedule. Sharp price advances for 
slaughter lambs may have brought about 
the high asking prices for feeders on 
the range, or the heavy losses among 
lamb growers may have been partly re- 
sponsible for the unusual delay in actual 
transactions. At this writing, the grow- 
ers and the prospective buyers are far 
apart and it is not known what will 
happen. Naturally both sides must give 
in some before trading of any conse- 
quence will develop. It is the belief that 
prices will be above those of last year, 
as minor deals have been made well 
above levels of a year ago. 

Not many spring lambs are back in 
California to come to market, and the 
old-crop lambs remaining in the feed- 
lots in other areas are shorn. Idaho 
new-crop lambs will soon be filling the 
market hopper, and already many Idaho 
range lambs have put in an appearance 
at some centers, principally Ogden. The 
earlier Idaho lambs were largely ranch 
lambs. It is too early for the movement 
of range lambs in Colorado to begin. 

Seven Corn Belt states in May pur- 
chased over 59,000 more sheep and 
lambs for feeding purposes than a year 
ago, but within this group there was a 
marked decrease in the number going 
to Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, while 
increases were reported for Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, lowa, and Nebraska, the gain 
for the latter state being pronounced. 

Following the sharp rise in slaughter 
lamb prices at Chicago during early 
May, the market kept moving up, al- 
though to a lesser degree than a month 
ago. All classes of lambs shared much 
of the upturn which developed after the 
prices quit fluctuating. It must be re- 
membered that in late May and at the 
start of June a sharp break from the 
previous high spot was. witnessed. 
There was considerable recovery later 


Like son—»> 
WHR bulls 
will help you 
make better cattle 


WYOMING HEREFORD 
RANCH 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 





and at mid-June spring lamb prices at 
Chicago were around 50 cents higher 
than in mid-May, shorn lambs showing 
25 to 50 cents upturn. Shorn ewes 
showed a weaker tendency for the 
period. 

Right after the start of June, spring 
lambs at Chicago broke from a $16 level] 
to around a $14.50 basis and then econ. 
siderable pick-up was noted, and for 
good share of the period good-to-choice 
new crop lambs were bringing $15 to 
$15.50 and on the high spot around 
mid-June sales of choice kinds were re. 
ported at $16 to $16.15. Recent sales of 
Idaho spring lambs were reported above 
$15. Shorn old-crop lambs at one time 
making $14.25 to $14.50 within less than 
a week were to be had at $13.25, only 
again to work upward and reach $13.75, 
On the low spot no clippers passed $13, 

The season for wooled ewes is over 
and most of the good-to-choice shorn 
animals sold at $5 to $6.25, although 
some light weights at the high time 
landed at $6.75 to $7.25 and on the low 
spot some good offerings sold at $4.50 
and below. Feeding lambs were prac- 
tically absent at Chicago and there were 
not many received at most of the other 
markets. New-crop California feeding 
lambs at Omaha scored $12.65 to $13.50 
and old-crop shorn Texas at that point 
made $10. Good-to-choice 83-pound old- 
crop Wyoming clippers went on feeder 
account at Denver at $11.50. 


THE MONTH’S WOOL 
AND HIDE SITUATION 


By H. W. F. 


T HAS BEEN ESTIMATED THAT 

it takes 100 pounds of wool for a 
soldier the first year and around 40 
pounds thereafter. Five million men 
would require 250,000,000 pounds of 
wool. Blankets this year were above 
10,000,000. The United States purchased 
11,500,000 pounds of wool in 1940 and 
1941. Clothing for an army of 3,500,000 
men is equal to the amount normally 
required for 35,000,000 civilians. 

Wool markets in the main South 
American producing areas improved 


early in March but proved inactive at 
the end of that month and hardly any 
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improvement was noted in April. The 
wool movement has been much below a 
year ago. Argentina has relatively large 
quantities of coarse crossbred wool on 
hand and Uruguay has fairly large 
quantities of fine crossbred. Chile has 
practically a season’s exportable surplus 
of fine and medium crossbred, with a 
limited export outlook. 

Domestic wool production in 1941 at 
455,000,000 pounds, greasy shorn and 
pulled, was the largest on record. This 
was less than half as large as total mill 
consumption, and the latter was also a 
new record. Large orders for wool 
goods for the armed forces and increased 
consumer demand pushed the mill con- 
sumption of apparel wool in 1941 to 
977,000,000 pounds—about 50 per cent 
more than 1940 and 70 per cent more 
than the 1935-39 average annual con- 
sumption. 

In the five years 1935-39 domestic 
wool production accounted for 70 per 
cent of the United States mill consump- 
tion of apparel wool, and the remaining 
30 per cent was imported. The United 
States at present produces about 500,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, greasy shorn 
basis. Production change from year to 
year varies only slightly, so that any 
marked increase in mill consumption 
must be met by corresponding increase 
in imports unless large carry-over 
stocks are available. 

Wool buying in the producing areas 
has slowed down materially after a 
period of rather free contracting. The 
situation is rather uneven and few 
changes are anticipated in the immedi- 
ate future. It has been reported in 
some western sections that clips are 
averaging 142 to 2 pounds lighter than 
the previous season. 

There was some irregularity in the 
wool trading at Boston the past month. 
Some dealing was reported in foreign 
wools but orders were rather limited. 
Some grades of wool were practically 
nominal. Around mid-June the Boston 
market was rather slow and prices in 
the main favored a slightly lower basis 
for medium wools and the general situa- 
tion was not bullish. Some grades were 
quoted around steady. 

Fleece wools were rather quiet. 
Bright medium fleeces, three-eighths 
and quarter blood of good staple, went 
from 49 to 51 cents, in the grease. 
Fine fleeces of the bright wool variety 
moved in instances at 46 to 48 cents. 
Medium country graded wools were 
quoted for shipments from the Midwest 
at 46 to 47 cents for average type, de- 
livered. 

Top-makers and manufacturers took 
some of the fine grade territory wools. 
Good average fine French combing was 
fairly active at $1.16 to $1.18, clean 
basis. Considerable wool was moved 
to the mills working on negotiated con- 
tracts for government wool items. Late 
quotations on medium _ three-eighths 
combing wool were around $1.03 to 
$1.05. Good quarter blood graded comb- 
ing wools went at 95 to 98 cents. 
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Occasional sales of twelve-month 
Texas wools were noted at $1.18 for 
average good lots. Texas eight-month 
wools were quoted around $1.06 to $1.08, 
and fall Texas at $1.00 to $1.03, all sales 
on a clean basis. Eight-month and fall 
Texas wools in the country were re- 
ported in a limited way, as selling in 
most instances was 50 cents. 

Much unevenness was noted for mo- 
hair and some readjustment was made 
recently. Demand for mohair matching 
improved in some places due to the re- 
lease of kid hair for allotment to mills 
on a basis similar to adult hair. Sales 
were not increased but distributors 
showed more confidence in the market. 
Original package hair was quiet. 


Military Men Need Leather 


According to some authorities the per 
capita consumption of leather for mili- 
tary use is ten times that for civilian 
purposes. Huge quantities of cattle 
hides, calfskins, shearlings, and horse 
hides as well as goatskins are required 
for shoes, gloves, aviators’ suits, and 
other types of clothing, equipment cases, 
scabbards, holsters, gun slings, etc. 
Also it is used for harness, straps, belt- 
ing, and other purposes, although the 
needs are largely for cattle-hide leath- 
ers. 

Leather production the first four 
months of 1942 showed a 20 per cent 
increase over the corresponding period 
in 1941. Assuming the same percentage 
of increase the remainder of the year, 
the cattle-hide leather production will 
approach 34,000,000 hides for the twelve 
months, and it must be remembered that 
the 1941 production established a new 
record. On the other hand, production 
of calf leather fell off 742 per cent the 
first four months of 1942 as compared 
with a like period a year ago, and this 
loss is mostly due to the curtailment of 
imported skins. The production of goat 
and kidskins was up 28 per cent for the 
first four months of 1942. 

Volume of business in the hide trade 
was about equal to the weekly distribu- 
tion of the large packers, and the mar- 
ket moved along with moderate speed 
while prices remained at and around 
ceiling levels. Needs are great and it 
is hoped that supplies will continue ade- 
quate, as imports may not be satisfac- 
tory. Quotations which are more or less 
nominal are as follows: Heavy and light 
steer or cow, 15% cents; branded heavy 
Texas steer, 14% cents; Colorado steer, 
14 cents; and native bull, 12 cents. 
Packer kipskins were quoted at 17% 
cents to 20 cents and calfskins at 234 
cents to 27 cents. 

Light trading was reported on coun- 
try hides and arrivals were not very 
heavy. Indications did not point to any 
material increase for the near future. 
The market was mostly nominal and 
scattered sales were little changed. Quo- 
tations were as follows: Native, all 
weights, 14 cents; extremes, 28 to 43 
pounds, 15 cents; bull, 9% to 9%4 cents. 
Branded hides were quoted at 14 cents. 





‘CEILINGITIS’ BRINGS 
GRIEF TO GROWERS 


By JAMES E. POOLE 


GRARIAN NORTH AMERICA IS 

fomenting. Between “ceilingitis” 
and “rationitis,” coupled with informa- 
tion from the national capital that “you 
ain’t heard nothing yet,” apprehension 
over what the war 
may develop is run- 
ning high. Trans- 
portation problems 
loom threateningly. 
Railroads have prac- 
tically abandoned 
branch line service; 
truck curtailment is 
viewed with ill- 
concealed alarm. 
Every element in the 
system is “beefing,” 
and this includes 
poultry raisers, milk 


J. E. Poole 


producers, et al. Marketmen are fearful 


of a_ regulated livestock movement 
that could reduce the terminal trad- 
ing points to mere feeding stations. 
Processors, urged by the OPA to get 
prices down, are fretting, although col- 
lapse of the government case against 
them in the federal court at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, furnishes assurance of relief 
from further nagging by the Depart- 
ment of Justice—a doubtful policy in 
this emergency. So far as meat is con- 
cerned the price ceiling affects only beef, 
as ovine product is immune and swine 
are resistant. Only the cattleman is se- 
riously involved, and at the moment he 
is semi-panicky. 

Emissaries of the cattle industry re- 
turning from Washington report that 
they received scant consolation or en- 
couragement from OPA officials. On the 
contrary, they were informed that beef 
ceilings would be lowered instead of 
raised. Guy Scutter, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, told a meeting of cattlemen held 
in Chicago at mid-June that he had en- 
deavored unsuccessfully to reach the 
presence of Leon Henderson himself; 
but, when he protested to one of his 
right-hand men that the order would put 
a dent in beefmaking, he was curtly 
told: “We are not interested in the in- 
dividual cattleman or in the industry as 
a whole.” At a subsequent Omaha meet- 
ing a week later, Scutter, who is secre- 
tary to the National Livestock Advisory 
Council, said: “I tried to explain to 
them that cattle could not be fed on 
such a basis and that scarcity of fed 
cattle would be the inevitable result at 
no distant date. They failed to grasp, 
refusing to give the situation serious 
consideration. These young economists 
in charge lack experience, resorting to 
book learning, as we men call it, to con- 
trol a major industry. In many cases 
this will not fit.” 

E. A. Kelloway, of Omaha, a cattle 
feeder of experience, told the Chicago 
meeting of his Washington reactions. 
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“Henderson, capable and well-inten- 
tioned, cannot give details consideration, 
and his Myrmidons are indifferent,” he 
said. “Mr. Wickard is impressed with 
necessity for increasing livestock pro- 
duction, having acquired unpopularity by 
insisting on giving livestock growers 
better treatment. So many rumors are 
abroad in Washington that sifting them 
down is difficult. Some are merely in 
the formative stage, others are sched- 
uled for reaching the actual stage, while 
others are so empirical as to warrant 
immediate consignment to the waste 
basket. This gossip has it that admis- 
sion of Argentine chilled beef is a pos- 
sibility at no distant date. I gleaned 
one story that, to meet transportation 
problems, permits would be required for 
going to market with livestock; another, 
that an area system was under consid- 
eration designed to shorten hauls to 
processing plants. This would send the 
property to the nearest processing plant, 
regardless of the marketing plans of the 
owner. The whole thing is getting into 
a mess.” 


Beef Prices Crack 


Beefmaking, especially in the Corn 
Belt, is actually threatened by the ceil- 
ing already in full force and effect. Im- 
mediate sequence was a wide-open crack 
in the price list, which the better grades 
felt most seriously. This was due in 
large measure to stripping carcasses of 
fat at the coolor, averaging thirty-five 
pounds of the steer carcass, on which 
the price ceiling is 6 cents per pound, or 
less than one-third the cost of making 
gains on bullocks selling anywhere from 
$14 to $16 per ecwt. Obviously producers 
cannot stand this penalty, so that it 
must be passed on to the consumer or 
deducted from the selling price of cattle. 
The ragtag end of the supply, including 
canners and cutters, all butcher cows, 
bulls, and common steers, all low fat 
yielders, has not been involved, which 
accounts for an abnormal and probably 
untenable price spread. So far, the con- 
sumer, for whose benefit the plan was 
fabricated, is getting little, if any, ben- 
efit, as retailers and restaurateurs are 
paying no attention to the March price 
basis and Congress is balking paying 
for an army of “snoopers.” 

Renewal of liquidation was the imme- 
diate result of beef price ceiling enforce- 
ment. The market went into a tailspin. 
Feed-lots disgorged, a semi-panicky con- 
dition developing all over the Corn Belt. 
All around the market circle supply ex- 
panded, the run carrying a large per- 
centage of immature steers that under 
normal conditions would have remained 
at the feed-box another sixty to ninety 
days, if not longer. Depressing values 
of steers in the good-to-choice grades, 
despite scarcity of the latter, was facili- 
tated by the price ceiling. A $17.25 top 
at Chicago sagged to $16.40, few fed 
bullocks selling above $14.50. With a 
few more “toppers,” the crack would 
have been harder. Despite this effective 
raid by killers, they were admonished 
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by the OPA chaps to get busy, intima- 
tion coming from that source that the 
beef-house was not enthusiastically in 
accord with the lower price policy de- 
signed to appease consumer resentment 
of rising beef cost. The accusation is 
absurd, as cattle buyers have gone afield 
each morning for months past with ad- 
monishment to “get ’em down.” That 
the slump lagged was not their fault. 


Enough fat cattle are in sight to hold 
prices down if not insure further depre- 
ciation. A break in the lower price 
bracket is inevitable, as grassers move 
freely. Yearlings have been held back, 
owing to price ceiling uncertainties and 
to put on weight. Marked scarcity of 
heavy, overdone steers is inevitable. The 
International at Chicago in December 
has been ‘reduced to a “boy and girl 
club” and a carlot slaughter display and 
will be 90 per cent yearlings. 

Cattle slaughter in May was 2% per 
cent less than last year; calf slaughter, 
6 per cent less; hogs, 7 per cent more; 
and sheep and lambs, 5 per cent less. 
Five months’ slaughter of cattle was 16 
per cent larger; calves, 2 per cent 
larger; hogs, 12 per cent larger and the 
largest for the period since 1928; sheep, 
4 per cent larger and a record for the 
period. 

At the moment, the Corn Belt is in- 
terested in grain production; not beef. 
Feed-lots are in the process of deple- 
tion—one that is to be pushed. “Why 
make cattle fat to invite a penalty?” 
asked an Iowa feeder engaged in loading 
a drove of steers lacking 200 pounds of 
finish. “We made a crop of fat bullocks 
last year at heavy loss and that bunch 
of grief is too recent to be forgotten this 
year. If the government wants fat it 
must pay cost at least, and that cost is 
steadily rising. All the market will get 
under present conditions is merely 
warmed-up steers and grassers.” Cost 
of gain-making has been enhanced by 
rationing molasses which enters largely 
into the making of supplement feeds, 
essential to rapid and economical finish- 
ing. However, the die is cast unless the 
present ceiling is modified, adjusted, or 
words to that effect. The remnant of 
the crop of steers in the finishing stage 
is going to town with all possible celer- 
ity; cattle fit for the beef-rail are con- 
sidered well sold regardless of what 
they realize. Slaughter figures tell the 
story of liquidation; sooner or later the 
process will be completed. 


Pork Production Still Popular 


Enthusiasm over pork production does 
not abate. The hog market is not amen- 
able to bear tactics used in depressing 
cattle prices. Whenever a 10- to 15-cent 
break occurs, the country cuts supply 
25 to 50 per cent, and in the resultant 
scramble the loss is replaced. Breeding 
stock is at a premium, as growers are 
confident that when an armistice is an- 
nounced a_ meat-hungry world will 
clamor for it. Pig mortality has been 
heavy and a raft of sows will go to 
market between July and October. Town 





people are buying sows, placing them 
with farmers who guarantee one pig oyt 
of each litter to the owner. Loaning 
purebred boars is on an extensive Scale, 
some breeders with large herds resort. 
ing to artificial ensemination, as a de. 
sirable boar is getting difficult to ae. 
quire. Swine growers laugh at the pork 
price ceiling, realizing their Strategic 
strength. Stocks of hog products are 
low, and if the stuff can be moved across 
either ocean consumption will keep 
abreast, if not ahead, of production. The 
most difficult article to purchase now- 
adays is a bunch of stock pigs. 

Pork rationing after a fashion igs al- 
ready with us, which should operate to 
the advantage of beef. Government pork 
requirements constantly demand a larger 
percentage of production. Innumerable 
public eating-houses have scratched pork 
in any form from their menus, even the 
popular “ham and” being threatened 
with elimination from the national die- 
tary scheme. A time is not far distant 
when all the domestic consumer may get 
from the carcass is the snout, ears, and 
tail, plus the feet and edible portions of 
the viscera. They are feeding the allies 
on pork and shipping every possible 
pound for which space is available to 
England and Russia. Pork is no longer 
the poor man’s meat. In fact it is scarce. 
Retailers are getting one loin where they 
order five, and, as consumers are kicking 
about new prices, some are cutting it 
out. One Chicago woman recently en- 
deavored to buy a loin at five markets 
without success. 


Meat Stocks Down 


Stocks of all meats and edible offal on 
June 1 were 5 per cent less than in May 
and 19 per cent less than a year ago. 
The pork stock was the lowest for June 
since 1939, 30 per cent less than a year 
ago, and 8 per cent under the previous 
five-year average. Lard stocks were the 
smallest for the period since 1936 and 
less than one-third the poundage of a 
year ago; also half that of the previous 
five-year average. In June, 1941, the 
lard -stocks aggregated 321,000,000 
pounds, against 11,000,000 at present. 

A considerable proportion of hog prod- 
uct stocks is owned by the government, 
awaiting shipment to Europe and Asia. 

The new corn crop is far behind sched- 
ule. A large acreage is June-planted. 
Excessive humidity has drowned out 
hundreds of thousands of acres in the 
high production areas. After four 
bumper crops, for which no precedent 
exists, skepticism concerning the out- 
come of this one is rife. Corn ranks 
No. 1 in the nation’s grain, as England 
needs it and the occupied countries will. 
The government needs a third of the 
crop to make alcohol, and old corn is at 
the disappearance stage. The “tin cans” 
bought at enormous expense by the AAA 
for storage purposes have been emptied 
and are being sold to farmers at a heavy 
loss. Demand for Corn Belt land is re- 
stricted to highly productive farms 
capable of maximum yields. Pasture 
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land goes begging for bids. Within sev- 
enty-five miles of Chicago an enormous 
acreage is offered at $25 to $30 per 
acre, and in the Ohio Valley $10 is the 
asking price, with few takers. One rea- 
son for neglect is the new cost of beef 
cows. Some people are mating beef bulls 
with any old cow available, even dairies 
unprofitable at the pail. Out-of-line re- 
placement cost when western bred values 
are taken on is the incentive. 

Although the government is absorbing 
a large percentage of the swine carcass, 
purchases of beef on that account are 
smal! by comparison. Such beef as the 
army is getting is the boned article cut 
from cheap steer and cow carcasses, in 
contrast with army buying policy dur- 
ing the last war when only the product 
of heavy, finished steers was taken on 
the theory that nothing was too good for 
the army and navy. A bull market at 
unprecedented prices reflects military 
“hot dog” requirements. One pound of 
absorbent bull beef can be filled with 
corn and soybean meal of equal quantity. 
Men in uniform don’t growl at dogs. 

Marketmen are exercised over the 
rumor that the livestock movement may 
be put on an area basis which would 
paralyze the terminal markets. What 
may be a preliminary move is awarding 
government meat contracts to interior 
packers lacking federal inspection. By 
utilizing these facilities, a heavy fall 
and early winter run of hogs could be 
handled with greater facility, Chicago, 
as usual, furnishing the price basis. 
Central markets are getting a restricted 
portion of the movement now, as inte- 
rior packers are paying within 20 to 30 
cents per cwt. of Chicago prices. An- 
other word from the capital is that 
yard commissions will not be increased. 


DENMARK RAISES MORE RABBITS 


Rabbit breeding has become a flourish- 
ing business in Denmark since the war. 
According to Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
100,000 rabbit breeders now maintain a 
stock of more than 1,000,000 rabbits. Be- 
fore the war, 24,000 breeders kept about 
240,000 animals. A co-operative slaugh- 
terhouse in one city in Denmark operates 
a special section for processing rabbits. 


PACKERS FOUND NOT GUILTY 


A “not guilty” decision handed down 
on June 8 in the federal district court at 
St. Joseph, Missouri, acquitted Swift & 
Company, Armour and Company, and 
other defendants in a case involving 
charges of conspiracy to fix hog prices 
in violation of anti-trust laws. A com- 
ment on the decision by John Holmes, 
president of Swift & Company, decried 
the “waste from unwarranted investiga- 
tions and indictments returned against 
businesses while the country is engaged 
in all-out war production. . . . The ‘not 
guilty’ decision in the St. Joseph case is 
very gratifying to us because it con- 
firms our belief that the charges are 
absolutely without foundation.” 


July, 1942 


June 1, 1942t¢ May 1, 1942 

I TN iii iciciceecs 82,292,000 107,253,000 
CN TN eisai eens, 17,950,000 19,631,000 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen 5,748,000 7,108,000 
Progen Pork .........2.......... 231,603,000 258,577,000 
Dew Salt: Poke? occ. 110,141,000 88,818,000 
RCm TY i csi iictsccisies 216,648,000 225,404,000 
Frozen and Cured Trim- 

NPI oo se acca cts. 109,811,000 107,861,000 

NE TORO sonics, 774,193,000 814,652,000 
NR Soot aa 111,302,000 120,153,000 
Rendered Pork Fat.............. 7,362,000 6,131,000 
Frozen: Poultty ..:......2..0.2..< 80,142,000 96,716,000 
Creamery Butter ................ 64,797,000 37,228,000 
Eggs, Shell and Frozen 

(case equivalent).............. 12,859,000 8,894,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. +tSubject to revision. 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED 


FRESH BEEF AND VFAL— June 15, 1942 


Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up)...................2.+-- $21.00-22.50 
SU RINNO see ice ee 20.00-21.50 
Steer—Choice (500-700 lbs.) -........022202..-.-.-- 21.00-22.50 
RN i id 5 a eae ae eae 20.00-21.50 
Yearling Steer—Choice ................0........1--000+- 21.00-22.00 
Yearling Steer—Good ........................:c--ecceeee 20.00-21.50 
Cae i mI aa ce sacnnisaacnsi 17.50-18.00 
Veal and. Calf—-Choiee... 2.0... -ooo.5.50 cscs 21.00-23.00 
Veal and Cali— Goods coins nekice. 19.00-21.00 


FRESH LAMR AND MuTroN— 
Lamb—Choice (all weights) ..................-.-...-. -s-c+sc+secseeees 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


June 1, 1941 
60,646,000 
15,585,000 

4,130,000 

390,282,000 

120,517,000 

287,656,000 


76,737,000 
955,553,000 
366,086,000 

7,764,000 

87,433,000 

56,792,000 


9,163,000 


MEATS 
May 15, 1942 

$21.00-22.00 
19.50-21.00 
21.00-22.00 
19.50-21.00 
21.00-22.00 
19.50-21.00 
16.50-17.00 
21.00-23.00 
19.00-21.00 


24.00-27.00 


Five-Yr. Av. 
42,372,000 
14,396,000 
2,892,000 
250,909,000 
89,935,000 
264,246,000 


72,646,000 
737,396,000 


223,036,000 
73,106,000 
48,972,000 


9,382,000 


June 16, 1941 
$16.50-18.00 
15.50-16.50 
17.00-18.50 
16.00-17.00 
17.00-18.50 
16.00-17.00 
14.00-14.50 
15.00-18.00 
14.00-17.00 


18.00-21.00 
17.00-19.00 
23.00-24.00 
22.00-23.00 
9.50-10.50 
8.50- 9.50 


21.00-22.50 


June 16, 1941 

$10.50-12.50 
10.25-11.25 
11.50-12.50 
10.50-11.50 
9.25-10.50 
10.50-12.50 
10.00-11.75 
8.25- 9.00 
10.00-11.50 
.50-10.50 


First Five Months 
1942 1941 


TERN se eg eee 21.00-24.00 23.00-26.00 

Spring Lamb—Choice (all weights) ............ TE0GC FAO a 

Somme EO annie ics sectesssemnsnicncones TERE ad, 

TWO ONE 6 eek eset ee 12.00-14.00  12.00-13.00 

T= COMODO oe a 10.00-12.00 11.00-12.00 
FRESH PoRK CuUTS— 

Loin=—-S-12 Ib; averages .iiii ccc. 27.00-29.00 27.00-29.00 

CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
June 15, 1942 May 15, 1942 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 lbs.) ....$13.75-16.00 $15.00-16.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good.......................-.----ssccssees++ 12.50-13.75 13.00-15.00 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (900-1,100 lbs.)........ 13.75-15.50  14.75-16.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good..................-..:c.scsseeeeseeees 12.50-13.75  13.00-15.00 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 lbs.) .........- 11.25-12.50 11.25-13.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 lbs.)...... 12.50-15.25  13.00-16.25 
Bier teeniia Opec CCS sane acest 12.00-14.25 12.75-14.75 
aa a ree ana 10.00-11.25 10.50-11.25 
Vealers—Go0d-Choice ............---.2..---.-e0seeeeceoreansees 14.00-15.00  14.50-15.50 
Cabeeit— Gi ec 11.00-12.50  11.50-13.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice ........ 11.75-14.00 11.75-14.25 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med............. -9,.50-11.75 9.50-11.75 
Hogs—Med. Weights (200-240 Ibs.).................. 14.15-14.35  14.05-14.25 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice .....................-.+-+-+-- TERR sittin 
Lambs (Shorn)—Good-Choice ....................:.-++-- 13.50-14.25  13.00-14.00 
Ewes (Shorn)—Good-Choice ..................:-.:s++--++ G76 GSR ones 
LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 

RECEIPTS— 1942 1941 

CA ese eee ee 1,200,194 1,148,876 6,239,833 

CROCE i ee ne 484,130 498,416 2,256,775 

I csistntiares cccpsppentnpaneiniaiibicdea: 2,629,906 2,564,075 14,128,608 

Sheep and Lambs.......................... 1,854,521 1,927,548 8,912,121 
ToTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

RGN iss cere eos ee 508,972 447,392 2,358,763 

eA aa ne oa ae as 179,780 176,518 806,581 

NI i icntectah tea ini alanescauuaiiaieiedin 628,892 587,409 3,672,633 

Sheep and Lambs.........................- 872,212 853,374 3,796,455 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

COI esis Sida ceaee 244,294 227,963 1,123,899 

CONGO aes ee ne 68,805 53,862 304,610 

RN ica as cates eetineniee 52,239 52,756 267,491 

Sheep and Lambs.......................... 257,941 154,033 970,007 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

ON ee eee 885,153 907,542 4,718,000 

SEWER icici daa cciatiercrnneccneenteeks 470,809 501,467 2,296,000 

geo sui tat pace see gages Sasaki 4,319,776 4,023,021 22,373,000 

Sheep and Lambe.........................- 1,474,988 1,551,215 7,732,000 


“Exclusive of calves. tIncludes stockers and feeders. 


5,392,869 
2,264,023 
13,375,803 
8,202,936 


2,055,452 

809,576 
3,490,342 
3,411,006 


1,033,905 
287,512 
259,965 
674,507 


4,074,000 
2,247,000 
19,976,000 
7,410,000 
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WESTERN RANGE 
AND LIVESTOCK REPORT 


ANGE FEED IN THE WEST DE- 

veloped slowly this spring but 
showed a marked improvement during 
May, except where surface moisture was 
short; feed was generally in good to 
very good condition; cattle and sheep 
made good gains and were generally in 
good to very good condition. This is the 
gist of the June 1, 1942, report issued by 
the Denver regional livestock office of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Feed showed a seasonal improvement 
during May after a late start. It im- 
proved in Montana, Wyoming, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho—states with good moisture 
and very promising feed conditions. In 
Kansas and Oklahoma, surface moisture 
was needed in the western sections but 
feed conditions were very good. Texas 
had good feed, with a few dry spots in 
the south and west. New Mexico and 
Arizona had good range forage but rain 
was needed for surface moisture. Colo- 
rado had very good feed in the lower and 
eastern sections; feed was late in higher 
altitudes. In Utah and Nevada new feed 
growth was late; conditions were good 
except in local areas. California had 
good to very good feed conditions, with 
delayed growth in intermediate and 
higher areas. Range and pasture condi- 
tions were better than a year ago in the 
northern and central Great Plains sec- 
tions but a lower condition was shown in 
the Southwest and west of the main 
range. Reported condition of ranges on 
June 1 was 89 per cent compared with 
87 last month, 93 a year ago, and 82 for 
the 1932-41 average. 

Cattle showed a general improvement 
during May after a rather slow start in 
unfavorable spring weather in the north- 
ern and higher sections. Good gains were 
made, with cattle in good to very good 
condition except in local areas. Losses 
during the winter and spring were gen- 
erally light. There has been generally a 
very good calf crop and losses have been 
limited to local northern sections. Cattle 
did not show the high condition of last 
year, but except for 1941 the June 1 con- 
dition was the highest since 1931. 

Sheep were generally in good condi- 
tion after unfavorable spring weather in 
the northern sections. There was some 
loss of late lambs during April and May 
—fairly heavy in local areas, with indi- 
cations that the lambing percentage of 
late lambs will not reach the high figure 
of last year. There had been some local 
loss of sheep, and indications were that 
sheep losses during the past spring and 
winter were higher than a year ago. Ewe 
bands and late lambs were making good 
gains. Early lambs in the Northwest de- 
veloped slowly, which will delay move- 
ment to market. Texas sheep conditions 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


were fairly good, but the spring lambs 
and yearlings did not reach slaughter 
finish, resulting in a delayed movement 
of spring lambs and a fairly heavy one 
of shorn feeder yearlings during May. 
Percentage of lambs docked in Texas 
was smaller than in 1941. Shearing in 
late April and May was delayed by 
storms in northern sections. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


GRAIN STORAGE BINS 


Wooden grain storage bins having a 
combined capacity of over 100,000,000 
bushels had been contracted by June 8 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for delivery in June and July to the 
heavy wheat-producing states. Some of 
the bins will be used for storage of 
wheat owned by the CCC, but a greater 
number will be sold to farmers. Pur- 
chases of the bins may be made by 
application to county AAA committees. 
These and more will be needed to store 
the 218,000,000 bushels of the new wheat 
crop and hold-over. Estimates are that 
this year 811,000,000 bushels will be 
added to a _ 680,000,000-bushel carry- 
over. Domestic consumption and foreign 
shipments will take care of 721,000,000 
bushels, and storage space is available 
for 500,000,000 bushels. Railroads are 
accepting shipments of wheat for stor- 
age only if it is shown that space for 
the grain is available. Farmers are 
urged to provide more storage space on 
their farms. 


PLENTY OF MEAT 


American Meat Institute experts ex- 
pect very large increases in the volume 
of pork this coming fall and winter and 
good supplies of beef and mutton and 
lamb, equalling or exceeding any in re- 
cent history. “So we expect an easing of 
the supply problem in meats this fall 
and winter, as, all things considered, 
there is a very liberal supply of live- 
stock in the country. It is indicated that 
the amount of meat available during the 
rest of the summer will be determined 
by the requirements of the government 
for feeding the army and navy and for 
shipment abroad under the lend-lease 
law. However, there should be plenty of 
meat of one variety or another for do- 
mestic uses between now and fall.” 


MEAT BY AIR 


The government of Bolivia has 
launched an experimental air freight 
program to bring fresh meat and other 
foodstuffs from Beni to La Paz, the capi- 
tal, according to Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. The reason: Meat is scarce and 
expensive in La Paz; Beni, in the north- 
east corner of Bolivia, is rich in cattle 
but poor in transportation. No highway 
or railroad leads from this section to 








La Paz, which has a population of 195, 
000 and lies more than 12,000 feet above 
sea level. 


ASKS RUBBER PLANT 
EXPANSION 


Expressing the conviction that the 
welfare and safety of the nation calls 
for expansion in the program for pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, the National 
Grange is urging adoption of a plan for 
the use of surplus wheat and corn and 
other available farm products for the 
making of alcohol, which in turn can be 
converted into rubber. The Grange 
points out that there are approximately 
5,000,000 passenger cars and 1,000,000 
trucks on the country’s farms and that 
these vehicles are a necessary part of 
farm equipment, and this and other 
necessary forms of motor transportation 
must not be allowed to break down for 
lack of tires. 


MEAT POSTER AND 
ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners in the annual meat poster 
and essay contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board were, 
respectively, Miss Ina Ginsberg, Buffalo, 
New York, high-school student, whose 
poster triumphed over entries from 177 
cities in forty-seven states, and Miss 
Rachel Erickson, a home economics stu- 
dent at Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan. Posters submitted in this year’s 
poster event—the seventh of its kind— 
emphasized the “Meat for Victory” 
theme in numerous effective ways. In 
the winning essay, Miss Erickson wrote: 
“Meat is a valuable food for America. 
No newspaper headlines say that it de- 
stroys a city and no radio report says 
that it destroys a ship. But all over the 
world this ammunition, meat, is win- 
ning in the fight for freedom.” 
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VITAMINS PROTEINS. MINERALS 


Winning meat poster in National Live 
Stock and Meat Board’s seventh na- 


tional meat poster contest. 
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HOGS PROFITABLE IN 
ARGENTINA 


Hog production is now a thriving in- 
dustry in Argentina because of the low 
price of corn and the heavy export de- 
mand for pork, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The new busi- 
ness is characterized by high average 
prices, record receipts for slaughter- 
ing, steadily increasing average weights, 
and a profitable market. It is estimated 
that 2,000,000 head will be marketed 
during 1942 compared with 1,411,300 in 
1941. A relatively high percentage of 
this production will enter world trade. 
Meanwhile the Argentine government 
will purchase corn, on the condition that 
its acreage be reduced. The govern- 
ment’s aim is to cut down acreages of 
corn, wheat, linseed, and sunflower seed 
and bring about a more mixed farming, 
cattle breeding, and dairying. 


CANLESS DOG FOOD 


Development of a method of dehydrat- 
ing dog food in such a way that the 
simple addition of water will quickly 
return the product to its normal con- 
sistency while retaining the food’s char- 
acteristic color, odor, and palatability, 
has been announced by the research 
laboratories of Swift & Company 
This new product, which is now on the 
market, solves the problem of saving 
metal formerly used in the containers 
and assures that the outlet for livestock 
products through the canned dog food 
industry will not be lost as a result of 
the wartime restrictions on tin. In a 
few years, canned dog food manufac- 
turing has grown into one of the larger 
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“new” industries of the country, furnish- 
ing an outlet for many livestock prod- 
ucts which formerly were in relatively 
small demand. 


GUARDS AGAINST BEEF 
SHORTAGE 


Arrangements to guard against beef 
shortages in Canada and maintain prices 
for cattle producers include these three 
steps, recently announced in Canada: 
(1) Producers will receive the price 
which they would normally receive for 
cattle shipped to the United States and 
exports will be controlled when neces- 
sary; (2) a control organization will 
purchase cattle from exporters in peri- 
ods of short supply and resell them in 
the domestic market; (3) adjustments 
on ceiling prices on beef will be per- 
mitted, giving recognition to seasonal 
variations in cattle prices. Shortages of 
beef on eastern Canadian markets in 
recent weeks have been reported, while 
shipments to the United States have 
been made at record speed. 


NO DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST GRASS-FAT CATTLE 


The army and navy do buy grass-fat 
cattle. Resolutions coming into the office, 
written on the assumption that grass- 
fed beef was being discriminated against 
in purchases for the armed forces, have 
urged removal of this discrimination. In- 
quiry in the matter reveals that neither 
the navy nor the army has any pro- 
hibition against the purchase of the 
grass-fat products and that they do not 
intend to put anything into their specifi- 
cations that would prohibit the use of 
this product. 





SOIS HIS 
MONEY... HE'S 
BUYING MORE 
U.S.WAR BONDS! 





Egg Money, Crop Money, Stock Money... 
Bomb Money, Plane Money, Gun Money 
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All-Out 
War Effort 


Requires: 


Of Cattle 


Maximum ability to convert feed 
into beef—at low cost. 


Of Finance 


Maximum service—at low cost. 


x * 


Make your effort maximum by 
financing with 


Bankamerica Credit 
Corporation 


25 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 


Serves: California, Arizona, 
Nevada, Oregon 








Made in the West 
Made by Westerners 







Made for Westerners 
and 
Full of Western 
Style and Service 
Made to Your 


Order and 
Measure 





Write for our catalog 


Western Boot Gompany 


Tucson, Arizona 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 

struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Coursi!, Bi 
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OPPOSE GAS RATIONING 

Gasoline rationing as a means of con- 
serving rubber during the war was con- 
demned from the farmer’s viewpoint in 
a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation recently. The resolution said 
in part: “We are convinced that farm- 
ers now recognize the importance of 
conserving their tires in a degree that 
will be fully as effective in conserving 
rubber as any plan for gasoline ration- 
ing without the confusion and without 
the danger of seriously affecting produc- 
tion and without injustices that will re- 
sult if the proposed plan of rationing 
is put into effect.” 
















DEHYDRATED MEATS 


Processes for dehydrating meat for 
wartime uses have now been developed, 
the American Meat Institute announces. 
Dehydrated meats are approximately 55 
per cent pure protein and retain their 
natural sources of B vitamin, iron, phos- 
phorus, and copper. The processes, de- 
veloped by the meat-packing companies, 
the American Meat Institute, and the 
Department of Agriculture, involve 
grinding, pre-cooking, and drying in air 
dryers or vacuum. Dehydrated beef and 
pork probably will be shipped under the 
lend-lease law to nations at war with 
the Axis and to American armed forces 
abroad. 





“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. Display rates 


on request. Forms elose Ath. 


WESTERN yee 
UNION &™" 


FOR SALE—the year ’round—top-quality prize- 
winning but practical Registered Hereford bull 
calves at reasonable prices. CBQ RANCH, P. O. 
Box 1786, Fresno, Calif. Ranch located on Gen- 
eral Grant National Highway, 180, east of 
Fresno. It’s signed. 








L. C. “Jim” Hoover, 
livestock auctioneer 
serving the cattle- 
men of the West. 


Jim Hoover 
Sterling, Colo. 





Got aHobby? 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 


Per Year 


1.00 American Cattle Producer 

Pacific Poultryman 

New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper 
American Rabbit Journal 
American Fur Breeder 

American Pigeon Journal 

Pigeon News 

Angora (goat) Journal 

Belgian (horse) Journal, quarterly 
Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

Amer. Hampshire (hog) Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 

The Sheepman 

Sou. California Rancher 

American Bee Journal 

Beekeepers Item 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 

National Live Stock Producer 
Florida Poultryman and Stockman 
Florida Cattleman and Dairyman 
Poultry Keeper 

Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

New Agriculture 

The Purebred (2 yrs. $2) 

Texas Livestock Journal 

The Country Book, quarterly 

The Eastern Breeder 

Goat World 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. A.C. 
LA GRANGE, ILL. 


233223338 


Seeusseseessszees 
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Send eopy to 515 Cooper Building. Denver, Colorado 


Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. Gov- 


ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department 
1-A, Stockyards, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Oester- 


haus, owner. 


RANCHBS, 
change, 
Arizona, 


large or small, for sale, ex- 
or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Montana, California, 


Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


THREE SPLENDID RANCHES 

126 pedigreed Herefords. 

Luxury home, with income; 12-room house; 
200 acres irrigated meadows; 2,000 acres pas- 
ture; edge of town, $35,000. 

900 young cattle; 88,320 acres range, 3 cents 
per acre; 4,000 patented; all equipment; carry 
2,000 head 12 months; no feeding; fine climate; 
$80,000. 

180,000 acres, half patented; well improved; 
magnificent ranch; your own price; make offer. 
Box 302, St. Johns, Ariz. 









<} EXTRA LETTERS OR 


eh _rcunes - 3st 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. °"7si! Biutte 


FOR SALE 
Colorado Tourist Hotel 
On Peak-to-Peak Highway 


In Picturesque Platte Canon on 
Two Trout Streams 


This hotel has just been redecorated 
. .. has 12 rooms upstairs, bath, elec- 
tric lights, and finished basement. 
Four adjoining cabins and filling sta- 
tion go with hotel. 

If you have worked hard all your life 
and want to retire gracefully, in- 
vestigate this property. 

Hotel cost $30,000 to build. Will sell 
all for $3,750. 











Frank J. Wolf, 
1950 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colorado 





“BARBEE-CUES” 

“Barbee-Cues,” a Metro-Goldwyn. 
Mayer film featuring M. O. Cullen, meat 
expert of the National Live Stock ang 
Meat Board, is now being shown in the. 
aters throughout the country. Before 
fall the film will have been shown to 
millions of persons in every section of 
the country. “Barbee-Cues” was espe- 
cially timed for the summer outdoor 
cooking season and presents a powerfy] 
story for barbecuing meat and is a Dic- 
ture of “appetite appeal” for meat. Any 
cut of meat which can be broiled or 
roasted can be cooked outdoors over hot 
coals. Live coals, not a flame, should be 
used as a source of heat, and meat should 
be placed six or eight inches above them. 
Steaks and chops should run an inch or 
more in thickness. Entertaining and in- 
structive, the new film gives meat deal- 
ers an unusual opportunity to boost 
sales. In connection with the release of 
the film, the Meat Board has prepared a 
large, attractive folder for use in retail 
meat shops at the time the picture js 
shown in a local theater. The American 
Meat Institute is co-operating in pro- 
moting the film. 


NEW TRUCKS 


When it comes to eligibility in order- 
ing new trucks, most cattlemen fall in 
Class III. Until recently Class III appli- 
cations for trucks were not considered 
because more essential requirements 
crowded them out. They are now being 
considered. The Class III rating does 
not automatically give a rancher the 
right to buy a new truck. It may be 
that no trucks are available. It is neces- 
sary to satisfy a number of qualifica- 
tions. Besides supplying the informa- 
tion in the form necessary for applica- 
tion, a rancher should be sure that the 
following facts are established: (1) 
That he cannot fill his needs by leasing 
equipment of others, or (2) by pooling 
arrangements, or (8) by use of substi- 
tute vehicles, or (4) by repairing an in- 
capacitated vehicle, or (5) by finding a 


used vehicle. Appeals may be taken 
from the local allocation officers’ de- 
cisions. 
OFFER AID IN 
MANPOWER POLICIES 

The presidents of the National 


Grange, American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, National Farmers’ Union, and the 
National Council of Farmer Co-opera- 
tives recently addressed a communique 
to the War Manpower Commission of- 
fering the aid of their Washington com- 
mittees in establishing manpower pol- 
icies which affect labor in agriculture 
and agricultural industries. In their 
communication to the commission the 
presidents set forth that “the farm labor 
situation is daily growing more serious 
and . . . immediate action is necessary 
to keep essential labor on farms and in 
agricultural processing industries.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 











